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ven the years Leon Edcl hus 
so soaked himself in the life and 
fforki of Henry James as to 
almost to have become The 
wr. He moves among the vast 
os with easy familiarity, and he 
iji also tell us why James, who had 
'm gloomy on Tuesday evening. 

^ cheered up by Friday morning, 
pjihat is the essence of a life ”, he 
in his splendid little book on 
trwy Bingraffhy (1957), “and 
is do we disengage that essence 
j™ the eternal clutter of days and 
hi?" For the past twenty years he 
j been providing the answer. The 
h and final volume of his magis- 
fc! biography must .surely put an 
once and for all. to ihc popular 
lionthat only men of violent action 
| fit subjects for life-stories, wills 
Implied corollary that the muted 
■communings of a creative artist 
I'beelocidntcd only by speculative 
fled pyramids of conjecture 
tbed, rickety and toppling, on 
ty printed word. He has even 
*ed the disapproval of The Mas- 
himsclf. who tried to persuade 
Kit (and the born biographer 
it naturally ask himself 
'V?") that “The urlist was 
at he did — ho was nothing else *\ 
■who specifically tuid a curse on 
)' future attempt at a biography. 
Wj"latc M talc describing-- no 
u ht via a third parly - James’s 
^iou in Paradise, half-flustered. 
Altered, to Professor Hdcl’s 
oura, must remain one or the 
Wial rewards awaiting all true 
rtk*- Meanwhile, wc cun sit 
sl with delight this Incon- 
Ttnible proof that biographies 
* not be restricted to chronic 
coverts. ' 

^ wid, one must immediately 
fly qualifications, or there is n 
Rrisk of being unfair to Profcs- 
««l even while praising him, and 
0 .J m Plying an absurdly inaccu- 
*• blandness in James’s long, 

ota life. i n jhc fj riit p| ncC| 

Edel has himself (in the 
■ • Qf% "Times Book Review of 

£l; 6 i 19721 Korched * hc 

for two decades he was 
his subject as by 
, 8^1 octopus. Such a notion, 

Ignores ;■ *he enormous 
jf biographical process 

irt Z 5 an in futua(jon not with 
S uf , with the story and its 

fwhU ■ dly< ,h( ? arl,s,lc sere- 
i-JH; Cr ? WM this biography 
wallowing 
la «i J, , „ am0n 8 15,000 
'htbe bter« ttCr ? and a fam ii»“rity 
Hugh w, ty , SC ? e from Emerson 

0 Vltw? e ' from F,aubcrl ‘o 
5 ), te been ' rather, the result 

Mba L Iapliec in iniroducr 
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T physical and mental, which alone 

4 could have supported " the wear and 
;i tear of discrimination w . He organ- 
| ized an increasingly complicated life 
i unaided. When n New York reporter 

5 met James at Hoboken on his return 
j to his native laud in 1904, nt (he nge 

of sixty-onc, he was struck by his 
] “ immense robust figure ” and firm 
. • elastic step. Henry James may have 
1 - sketched several portraits of iueflcc- 
r . (ual aesthetes ; he was certainly not 
: one of them himself. During his 
i death -bed delirium, be imagined him- 
'! self to he— nol Flaubert, but Napo- 
I Icon. 

In hailing the appearance of the 
four earlier volumes ot this bio- 
graphy. some critics have expressed 
nervousness now and then, about Hie 
author's psychological speculations 
w and imputations us he glances from 
daily life to the manuscript on Ihc 
V desk, and back again. Perhaps one 
\ may best measure Professor E del's 
! distinctive achievement by claiming 
that he is so trustworthy a critic at 
points where the reader feels equal 
la checking him (ie. when he is dis- 
cussing James's written work) dial wo 
Teel ready to grant him a similar trust 
when he conjectures on some of the 
innermost patterns of James's emu- 
. (form! responses, as he interprets new 
Taels amt relationships which, until 
live biographer had ferreted them 
• out, we ourselves could never have 
known. Fur example, any other 
, critic might well have written the 
i$\ sentence: ” He had for too long oust 
\ Ills life ton exclusively wilh ml ; he 
had not allowed himself to experience 
; the force of life itself.” Hut in Pro- 
j fessor Edel's discussion of The 
Golden Bowl, this sentence leads one 
first to acknowledge that of all the 
” heroes " of the laic novels. Prince 
Amerigo is the only one who is per- 
mitted to enjoy tboth wilh his mis- 
tress and his >vifc> a satisfying sexual . 
rclutionship, and secondly to relate ' 

■ this purely critical comment to the 
; author's own release from inhibitions 
. r ut the lime of writing : ' 

In adumbrating a hero who no longer • 
i, rational ires away ihc claims of Jove, 

: ;. : S of physical love, Janies reflected the pre* 
■'y 'if, sence in his life, aL the inoipeni that he. : 
began to wow ibis book,, of the run- : 
loving Jocelyn Pcrsw, whom James 
’ling adored. 

It is nol even necessary to draw a 
diagrammatic conclusion thut James’s 
own acknowledged affection reached 
any kind of physical expression ; the 
• removal from the author of what we 
, lightly cull a “ mental block " would 
have sufficed to allow his current fic- 
tional. (over to follow his blorl as 
. well as his sensibilities. 

At- the opening of the new century, 
James had “ made fiijs peace with *oli- 
! tude long ago He had grown into , 
the role of the proprietorship of 
;; Lapib Rouse, Rye, wilh occasional 
- pounces upon London. Various old 
:■■’ friends’ of both >cxcs were encounigedr 

to interrupt lhe “pensive, obwrviiut, 
cpnlcmpl.ilive ” basis of his d tily life 
or to receive his ” epistolary melan- 
choly arid his gallantries ivt decisive 
moments Stephen Crane and his 
common-Luv wife were *■ living out 
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his talcs " nc;ir by, and " llic way ill 
which Crime was visibly dying white 
Cora thrived " may have underlined 
the old theme of moral cannibalism 
in The Sacred Fount, oil which James 
was engaged at the time, 

A newly-won serenity, aftermath 
of those disconsolate years of his 
involvement with the theatre (admir- 
ably retold in Michael Egan's Henry 
James : The Ibsen Years), allowed 
him to write The Ambassadors in 
eight months. In his commentary on 
The Ambassadors ("quite the best, 
'ajl round', of my productions", in 
James's own view), one of the most 
brilliant of the thumbnail critiques 
with which the entire biography is 
enriched, Professor Edel singles out, 
with an economy rare indeed in most 
recent commentaries on James, the 
point that its " complex indirect 
style " revealed that the author had 
"at test reconciled himself to dimin- 
ished omniscience "and was prepared 
to substitute mystification for curio- 
sity, allowing his readers “to know 
only as much as one learns in life 
The more detailed studies of Sey- 
mour Chatman, Philip Weinstein and 
Charles Samuels all have a good deal 
to say about James's late style. 
Michael Egan's study of James's 
theatrical years also covers far more 
ground than its title indicates, quot- 
ing with approvul Alfred Kuzin's re- 
mark that James was one of the first 
American writers to concentrate on 
contemporary social fact, and specu- 
lating on the degree to which Ibsen's 
influence encouraged James, after his 
withdrawal from direct contact with 
the stage, to move " from ‘ nut there 1 
to ‘ In here \ without feeling lor a 
moment that he bad ever sacrificed 
his fundamental commitment to 
Realism. . It is the special talent 
of Ills literary biographer to make 
these matters the plausible reactions 
of a living writer rather than the 
diagrammatic outcome of some 
abstruse theory of “form" and 
“ modo 
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Henry James : The Muster 190 (- 1916 
591 pp, I lari -Davis. £0.95. 


The importance 
of being kind 

"It takes one whole life”, wrote 
James to an old friend at the time of 
his sixtieth birthday, “ for some per- 
sons dour je .nils, 4 o learn how to live 
at all . . ■ " He seems, at uny rate, 
lo have become either luckier or 
more competent in his selection of 
objects lor his broody avuncular 
affection. The young man-u bout- 
town, Jocelyn Persse, was half his 
age but "made Janies feel as if he 
were still thirty ", This Anglo-Irish 
chance acquaintance evidently had 
the wit to relish James's company ns 
1 much as James enjoyed his, Por&te 
.figures as a kind of amiable Saint- 
. Loup (one almost conjures up the 
famous monocle dancing before 


MICHAEL EGAN: 

Henry James x The Ibsen Years 
J54pp. Vision. £2.40. 

Proust's golden youth like a chased 
butterfly) who responded more 
warmly than the sculptor Hendrik 
Andersen, whom James had oast — as 
we learnt from Leun Edcl's fourth 
volume — in the rote of a Roderick 
Hudson to his own Rowland Mallet, 
but who seems never to have shown 
The Master a more grateful recom- 
pense than erne of his own indifferent 
staiues might have done. Hugh Wal- 
pole, a later recipient of the " dearest 
boy " epistolary treat men i, gave it as 
his opinion that James's “passion for 
his friends— Lucy Clifford, Edith 
Wharton, Jocelyn Persse, Mrs Pro* 
there, among others — was the in- 
tense longing of a lonely man. It 
was most unselfish and noble." Leon 
Edel sees James’s relationship with 
Persse ns reminiscent of Johnson 
with his Boswell. One need not sigh 
for a missing " Life " by the non- 
litcrary Edwardian Bozzy ; James 
was only too able to supply all 
(he literary annotations himself. 

What does stand out in these and 
comparable relationships is James's 
extraordinary talent for kindness. It 
was, for him, the one absolute in 
human relations. It was the keynote 
of his piercing social criticism as it 
was the keynote of his personal living. 
"In his time ... the best manners 
had been the best kindness " — it was 
m this phrase that he encapsulated, 
in the undervalued late tale "Cmpy 
Cornelia ” (1909), the standard by 
which he judged what he saw of self- 
ishness, pretentiousness und sheer 
callousness in the London und New 
York of the new century. His 
nephew Henry, William's son, icnicni- 
b.cred .Uncle.. Henry's admonition: 
“Three things in human life are 
Important. The first is lo be kind. The 
second is to be kind. And the third 
is to be kind." 

The pages of the last Edel volume 
are crammed with examples of this 
kindness : his generosity fminus 

approval) to Cora Crane, his soli- 
citude for his niece Peggy, 
his forbearance towards tha 
drunken Smiths, who had bat- 
tened on him nt Lamb House, his 
elaborate efforts to nrnise the pub- 
lished work of Edith Wharton and 
other novelists whenever ho could 
truthfully do so, his outburst to 
Antonio de Navarro that " one must 
<Lo everything to Invent, to force open, 
the door of exit from mere immer- 
sion in one's own slates ", AJl these 
and many other instances flowered 
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from a sell led habit of life which 
included a splendid compel cnee in 
organizing, modifying and, where 
necessary, sternly suppressing that 
natural cgnlism which must inescap- 
ably be the motive force of most 
human action and expression. “ The 
best kindness " (to complete the 
quotation from "Crapy Cornelia"), 

had mostly been some art of not insist- 
ing on one's luxurious differences, of 
concealing rmher, for common huma- 
nity, if not for common decency, a part 
at least of the intensity or the ferocity 
with which one might be "in the 
know ". 

That Henry James himself M’flf, In 
all human and social affairs, almost 
extravagantly "in the know” goes 
without saying. Anyone who doubts 
it should read the entire Edel bio- 
graphy. But there is one aspect of 
James's imaginative sympathy which 
is itself open to question hy the 
stricter kinds of moral sensibility, 
and this aspect, though by no means 
unremarked by James's biographer, 
has been most penolralingly stated 
by Professor Weinstein in a purely 
literary study of that exploitation of 
one person hy another which is so 
recurring a theme in James's fiction. 
Put bluntly, Professor Weinstein's 
view is that the u life-denying aspect 
of Osmond's acquisitive aesthetic- 
ism " in The Portrait of <i Lady lies 
perilously close to " just what is ex- 
ploitative and egotistical In the 
activity of the imagination ", True, 
in the context of this remark we arc 
being asked to consider Madame 
Merle's admission lo Isabel Archer 
that her manipulation of the 
Osmbnd-Isnbcl murringe had “ satis- 
fied the Imagination ", and to agree 
with Isabel's direct riposte : “ Your 
imagination, yes. Bui not that of the 
persons concerned." 

Hut it Is easy to transfer something 
of the onus to the novelist himself, 
who had admitted that tha act of 
imagining a character was "«a act 
of personal possession of one being 
by another" In dealing with the 
real people in his private life, James 
had become something of an expert 
In 41 Imagining a character ", To the 
extent that he did so, was he not him- 
self, all Innocently, something of a 
moral cannibal 7 Discussing Maisie 
at tho close of What Maisie Knew, 
Professor Weinstein admits that 
" clear-sighted, deprived, and uproot- 
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pit, Maisie is left with little more than 
the dubious Mrs Wix ami her own 
imaginative capacities ", Suhliact, by 
all means, Mrs Wix, and the " ima- 
ginative capacities" were ultimately 
the sole weapons of - well, first of all 
the Minnie Temple whose figure still 
looms (behind Maisie and other hero- 
ines) in Professor Pile I'. s last volume 
as it had loomed through the other 
four , and secondly, of James himself. 

At this level of moral probing, who 
shall escape conviction ? Professor 
Weinstein describes John Marcher of 
the late talc “The Beast in the 
Jungle" (1903) as "a fastidious man 
who avoids the vulgar exploitation of 
Olliers common to the world of every- 
day relationships but who. through 
the shitping thrust of his imaginative 
inquiry, is exploitative nevertheless ", 
And he drives home the point by stilt- 
ing that such a character is funda- 
mentally related to his creator. But 
perhaps the last word on this topic 
should be tell with Fanny Prothero. 
who remarked to James's faith Till 
amanuensis: “Well, Miss Bosun- 
ipict. Henry James is very fond of 
people when (hey tire here, hut I 
don't believe he cares a bit when 
they aren't." If this were the truth, 
then most of his morally imperfect 
readers will understand him well 
enough, giving him at least higher 
marks than can he allotted to those 
who arc not even kind to their friends 
" when they arc here ". 

Of (lie friends somewhat disingenu- 
ously grouped by Hugh Walpole. 

I -dim Wharton was best able to keep 
The Master at concert pilch. She 
whisked him about in her motor car: 
he,, from his own non material wealth 
of experience, would retaliate hy 
praising Iter works until " over- 
mastered by the need lo speak the 
trulli ", in what Professor laid neatly 
calls "this kind of cushioned ciueity 
of criticism ", A more forthright criti- 
cism was reserved for his native land, 
visited in 1904-5 and so wonderfully 
appraised in The. American Scene. 
Choosing, like other men, his own 
game and his own rules, lie was 
bound to come uppermost from the 
confrontation with " the capacity of 
the American public for momentary 
gregarious emphasis “ or " that con- 
cert of the expensively provisional ". 
He saw in tho palaces of upper Fifth 
Avenue a record “ In the last analysis 
of individual loneliness Brother 
William was prepared to aeknow- 
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How deeply idiosyncratic!! 
style of this " late Jamtj'l 
come is patiently analysed k 
lessor Chatman in his cod 
to Basil Blackwell's serin di 
graphs on language and $ 
never more clearly Ibanria 
lessor Chatman contrasts Ae 
(innately accurate mockajt 
Max Becrhohm parody, 
Utter dim ", with a earring 
mark whimsical cITortbyV.I 
Bouse. Lor the “ lute style's 
a matter of elabordiotu ri 
posit ics (as so many non-r^ 
lames arc taught to 
more than the kite life 
from being the product otfl 
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«„ plastic ideas . . Or. again. 
1 phrase "satisfaction in his 
niton's lively desire to trans- 
JTall his impressions into produc- 
n n becomes "satisfaction in . . . 

. instinct of investing every gain 
sense or soul in the enterprise of 
rnned production". By these 
rjous dodges leading to increase in 
Bplex abstraction, us Professor 
atman's examples show, *‘nn 
jon which is normally thought oi 
tfftdbig an object becomes trnns- 
jwd into its property nnd the 
mo actor disappears completely 
the reduced syntax ”. 

A ha d of critics will doubtless be 
Jrised 10 learn, from the pub- 
hers of Professor Samuels's The 
j dignity of Henry James (the very 
leof which repeats that of Edmund 
^on't famous essay), that he has 
flten "the first discriminating 
idy published since the 1920s of 
James’s mojor fiction The 
iSsot suggests in his preface that 
rdly anyone has bothered to “ dif- 
witiate between success nnd 
Shire in James's art " nnd that in 
ter to establish the nature of his 
pevement " one must look nt the 
Itrt of the matter: James's moral 
Jpmies ", We are asked to accept 
Elhe fundamental theme in James 
[thf opposition between innocence 
I worldliness (as if this had not 
k noted before), and lo note, pre- 
pb!y with astonishment, that 
petimes earlier novels are belter 
^ bier ones : a great achievement 
B be followed by an equally great 
pe “ Nor is it easy to guess why, 
Pcleiring his decks, Professor 
pueis delivers the judgment that 
Mrrifl fftidsoH and The Tragic 
W- J'lccm unlikely to attract tho 
Ml reader ”, or why it should be 
Rwensible that in The American 
IT" Prbuess Casamasshna the 
W tinder stress, change their 
pns. These nnd similar prefatory 
rttWH delivered. Professor 
gels announces that the two 
pwye questions In James's fiction 
& how sound arc morality and 
Fttiji? how bad tire the upper 

j^book itself falls into three 
Confusions (0 g, The Sacred 
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the case, the factitious grading sys- 
tem and the hectoring tone of this 
study begin by antagonizing the 
reader — who, if he can be persuaded 
to persevere, will nevertheless find 
many suggestive points to chew over 
as the healed Sunday-school demon- 
stration proceeds. Put off by such 
unpromising chapter openings as 
" Henry James castigates evil in order 
lo celebrate good ”, one reads on to 
lcurn that the novelist " felt a temp- 
tation cither to mulflc his censure 
of word I incss or to qualify his need 
tor virtue Professor Samuels's 
stern appraisal of Newman's triumph 
in The American — 

What greater delight Tor the provincial 
abashed before the glories of civiliza- 
tion than to have secret proof that 
civilization is a calculated ruse— und 
then lo keep the proof to himself so 
as to be both superior and not vulgarly 
public about it I 

— is in line with Professor Weinstein’s 
unveiling of egocentric pride in the 
paraded humility of other Jamesian 
characters. It is an extraordinary tri- 
bute to James that til though his men 
and women are not, for the most 
part, given memorable external 
characteristics (it is often quite diffi- 
cult to picture the heroes and 
heroines of the later novels), critic 
after critic seems nevertheless to find 
it possible to argue about, sny. Isabel 
Archer or Maggie Verver as if they 
were retd historical figures whose 
qualities may be judged and re judged 
indefinitely. Even splitting hairs over 
Ihcir moral mark-books, to their 
detriment us individual prizewinners, 
shows how well their creator, even 
if he in turn may be faulted for 
wicked " exploitative " imagination 
in creating them at all, knew his job 
as a novelist. 

The primness of such phrases ns 
" James's refusal to certify the 
wickedness of the Rellcgardes is 
wholly regrettable" is, to coin a 
phrase, wholly regrettable. Poor 
Hyacinth Robinson of The Princess 
Cusumassima is condemned bccnusc 
“ his final thrill is the austere lack of 
publicity with which the scif-abnsc- 
mcnl [i e, his snteidcl is performed 
In The Wings t»f the Hove, Miily's 
sacrifice is “ a gambit lost ", she con- 
nives nt her own destruction and her 
goodne-s* is too meagre to " lilt up so 
cavernous a moral vacuum as Den- 
slier". This superb novel is there- 
fore held to he a “ regression ", 
hardly to he distinguished from such 
talcs uh "Georgina’s Reasons ” or 
"The Altar of the Dead" because 
of its " life denial ". Of the characters 
in such work we arc bidden to ask 
"is the life Ihey confront authenti- 
cally detestable and do they renounce 
it with authentic magnanimity 7 " 
The Spoils of Poynton is almost 
acceptable, but for James's fatal flaw 
in spending " loo much ingenuity on 
muffliniz tho censure lie had reassur- 


ingly built into the characterization " 
of Fleda Vetch. 

Jt is amazing that after (his almost 
sadistic harrying of fictional char- 
acters into sulphurous hcli-firc, Pro- 
fessor Samuels can so far recover 
himself, when summarizing an ap- 
proved work like The Ambassadors. 
as to go on to say of Slrclhcr that lie 
"becomes noble in a higher sense, 
passing through his innocence, admit- 
ting its lolly, and then largely accept- 
ing the complexity of life ", To ap- 
preciate this critic’s occasional sym- 
pathy with James's mature judgment, 
or his recognition that James’s " forte 
is critical comedy in which lie allows 
his intelligence to scrutinize his 
ideals ", one has first lo endure a 
disproportionate spate of capricious 
Calvinistic denunciation. Li is, to 
say the least, a strangely uneven 
book. 

Jf Professor Chatman's modest 
monograph makes n distinctive con- 
tribution to the understanding of the 
elderly James of Leon Edel’s bio- 
graphy (inviting a more careful study 
than may be attempted here), its mar- 
ginal comments, too, carry great con- 
viction and may be set alongside 
those of the more general critics. For 
example, Professor Chatman, sum- 
marizing an article by Michael Shri- 
ber, shows how in The Ambassadors 
James " strongly prefers recipient to 
per formant or static ' belief ’ verbs ", 
so that the mnin characters of the 
lute novels are " typically receivers of 


' felt experience ’ rather than deciders 
and judgers ", with the effect of mov- 
ing away "front a priggish moral 
decisiveness to a more naturcly [sic] 
sensitive awareness of the world’s 
complexities ", This almost precisely 
echoes Professor Sun nick's judg- 
ment; but it is more acceptable here 
because it is based on a cool scholarly 
appraisal rather than by the shifting 
of rubble caused by a kind of moral 
bulldozer. And yet u third critic liras 
come at Lite same lime lo a somewhat 
parallel conclusion : Michael Egan's 
opening pages also note that James’s 
later work "is located in a mental 
rather than in a . . . physical conti- 
nuum. The American is fixed upon its 
canvas ; The Golden Howl floats 
freely between narrator, spectator 
and actor ". Starting from quite dif- 
ferent premises and selecting quite 
different contexts of emphasis, rail 
three professors seem lo be making 
allowances for n change in Janies the 
man ns well ns James the stylist. 

"The artist was what he did — he 
was nothing else." That is how 
Henry James, ever self-defensive, 
wished to leave things. That is 
what a majority of critics of the 
past decade or so, basing themselves 
largely on James's prefaces and 'note- 
books and the fiction as revised for 
the New York Edition, have echoed, 
Very probably as a result of the 
cumulative impact of 'the first four 
volumes of the Edel biography, the 
fashion seems to be changing. In 
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one way or another, most of the 
criticism here gathered together is 
open to (he fresh air of ordinary 
human life, even as lived by The 
Master. It now seems safe for 
academic writers to acknowledge 
that the tantalizing oeuvre was writ- 
ten by a man, not by a sweetly pur- 
ring mechanical contrivance of aes- 
thetic principles. 

Most potent influence of all, per- 
haps, has been the progressive revela- 
tion of Henry James through Profes- 
sor Edcl's judicious quotations from 
his correspondence. Janies was a 
superlative letter-writer, ns readers of 
the Percy Lubbock two-volume col- 
lection (.1920) and Professor Edcl's 
own more recent selection (1956) will 
know. Allowing Professor Edel n 
good deep breath after his labours, 
may we now be importunate enough 
to demand from him The Coniplcte 
Letters, (0 set alongside The Com- 
plete Talcs, The Complete Plays, The 
Life, The Bibliography, and those 
many useful editorial Introductions 
(the latest of which, to The Princess 
Casamnssima in the tenth volume of 
The Bodley Head Henry James, has 
just appeared) ? In the introduction 
to The Master , Professor Edel 
quotes with evident approval the 
TLS reviewer's question "How long, 
Leon, how long ? ” when his fourth 
volume appeared in 1969. Another 
TLS reviewer may bo forgiven for 
adding: " Thank you, Leon. But we 
still want more." 
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Hie Case of Waller Bagehot 
143pp. Faber nnd Fubcr. £2.80. 

11 One very suspicious circumstance 
about the reputation of Walter Bage- 
hot is thsit almost nobody has a word 
lo say against him." This .'s true no 
longer. C. H. Sisson's altitude to 
Bagehot is that of Thomas Brown to 
Dr I cll. Mr Sisson can, however, 
lull us why he does not love Bagdad, 
nnd does so with a vigour and vehem- 
ence reminiscent uf the curly Edin- 
burgh Reviewers. 

Physics and Politics " had a great 
success, but Is very slight ", So far 
as the literary essays arc concerned, 
" Bagehol's more refined ideas arc of 
an extraordinary vulgarity ". Ho is 
accused of insolence and silliness In 
his essay on Clough. The essay on 
Cmvpcr showed " something of Buge- 
hoi's rather nasty contempt for 
ordinary people ", In the essay on 
" Wordsworth, Tennyson and Brown- 
ing ", Bagehot " propounds a literary 
theory which lias all the characteris- 
tics of shoddiness and showiness 


which one comes to expect in his 
work". The English Constitution is 
light, like so much of Bngchot's writing, 
with the style of a man who is .letting 
you into a secret, or revealing some- 
thing perfectly obvious which you, poor 
fool, have missed. Bagehot is not a 
very well-bred writer, nnd the herd of 
knowing commentators vve now* suffer 
from have a real alb rally with him. 
Taking his writings ns a whole. 
“There is an affable, matey tone 
about bis work which has made 
thousands of mediocrities feel )»l 
home with him ”, Jiugcholluns stand 
pul in their place. It must ho a 
relief to them, looking buck over the 
past, to see what good company they 
are in. 

Mr Sisson’s dislike tif, indeed con- 
tempt for, Bagehot is so extreme that 
for two-thirds of his hook It increas- 
ingly dc feats his purpose. Bagehot, 
seemingly isolated in tho pillory, 
having all his Works and other brick- 
bats, including the Bridgwater by- 
election, thrown at him, arouses 
doubts that add up to sympathy. Then 
in his final chapter nnd epilogue Mr 
Sisson goes some way to saving 
himself. He widens his front, pick- 


ing up sonic oddly assorted people 
such us E. M. Forster and Maynard 
Keynes, und shows that what he is 
angry about is tho way British life 
has developed during the past century 
nnd a half. w Front one point of 
view Bngchot's libera I Ism Is no more 
than tho voice of commercial enter- 
prise freeing itself front the 
tyranny of nn agricultural system." 
The bankers huve taken over from the 
squires. " The love of lucre was iu>t 
less in the past, hut it met with more 
and mote powerful checks." People 
have been doing the wrong things 
because tho wrong things were most 
profitable. Nowadays "Debate on 
public affairs, nnd still more the 
net uni execution of public business, 
has to be conducted on tho basis that 
there tire fuel* but no philosophies ", 

There Is much truth In nil this, and 
in surveying it Mr Sisson gets 
Bagehot into belter perspective. The 
dislike remains. It is placed on a 
broader basis, Some readers may be 
indignant. It will do Bagehot no 
harm for 0 new generation to have 
the stimulus of seeing his premises 
challenged. 
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this, es In so many other ways, Joan Think end 
her colleagues set a high standard for subsequent 
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Isaac Newton’s 
Philosophise Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica 

Assembled and edited by ALEXANDRE KOYR& 
and I. BERNARD COHEN ; 

This new edition comprises a fascFmile of the text 
of the third edition, with variants occurring in 
earlier editions and Newton's manuscript revisions 
given as footnotes. The reader may thus follow the 
successive changes made from the original manus- 
cript of 10B6 to the finaledition of 1728. It la In 
two volumes, not avail able separately; 
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PASSPORT 
TO TRUTH 

Georg von Konrat 

The author was recently 
engaged to build r series 
of dams in South-West 
Africa. One of the very 
few foreigners ever 
admitted to that country, 
he tells an astounding story 
of oppression and escape. 

£3.00 


ISABELLE 

Jean Freustie 

Translated from the Fiench by 
Derek CoJbnan 

Winnerofthe Prix 
Renoudot this powerful 
novel concerns a man, 
separated from his wife, 
who becomes sexually 
obsessed when he meets 
liis grown-up daughter. 

The theme of incest has 
rarely been more cleverly 
handled. £2.50 


NAT KING 
COLE Maria Cole 

The famous singer's widow 
tel Is the story other . 
husband's life and of his 


After the Spring, the Winter ?f nse °l!£l c Li^E!i c ! 



r, : 


struggles as a black man to 
succeed in a white man's 
world. Illustrated £2.10 


THE DARK 
ISLAND 

Robert Barr 

; Based on the successful 
radio and television series, 
this fast-moving story of 
espionage, lonely 
adventure and sudden 
death beg ins with a 
torpedo- 1 ike object washed ■ 
up on a remote Scottish 
beach. £ 1.95 


SEARCHING 

Philip Freund 

A novel (In three parts, 

Hong Kong. Central 
America, and the Near East) 
about a man in quest of 
beliefs by which to-live and, 
finally, by which to die. ” 

.. . £2.10 


GHOSTS, 
WITCHES 
& MURDER 

Fred Archer 

'CanglVostikii!,? Or a; l -fe' v ' 
WitcITs sReljbnng death ? 

In discussing such uhlikW : 
q u.estions, the author 
presents an .extraordinary^ 
variety of attested psychic? 
experiences related tfiainly ; 
to murder. ■ ‘ 4 . £2x25 


VENUS 13 m. 


Rayri^r^ 

Theauthor ofPercyhas 
hilarious furt With this stdry 
of the first lovers rocketed , 
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ANTONIN OSTRY : 

V 9 9 

Ccskoslnvcnsky problem 
35$pp. Cologne: Index. DMIfi. 

Four years ago this ninnlli (he Rus- 
sian lenders decided tu dispatch the 
Czechoslovak attempt at reform into 
the past, no doubt hoping that obli- 
vion would follow. Since then many 
books have appeared in many coun- 
tries on the Prague Spring and its 
aftermath. The underlying note of 
the more scholarly ones seems to bo 
that Czech reformism differed from 
previous* outbursts of discontent in 
Eastern Europe in being theoretically 
more profound and better thought 
out. Ceskoslovensky problem adds a 
new dimension (o (liis literature : il 
is the first major analysis of the 
Prague Spring and the initial phase 
of subsequent “normalization” to 
have come from inside Czechoslo- 
vakia itself. Antonin Ostry (a pseu- 
donym) stands out as (he only writer 
so far to have stayed behind in his 
own country and experienced iho 
bitter aftertaste. 

He writes cogently and with crndi- 
tjon, even if his diligent Imigrd pub- 
lishers rightly apologize for being un- 
able to edit the book ns thoroughly as 
they would like because its author 
remains incommunicado. Anyone 
who wants to understand Eastern 
European reform movements will 
have to read Mr Ostry. He will not 
always command agreement, but he 
docs offer a knowledgeable explana- 
tion of every major action and line 
of thought both during and after the 
period of reform. 

His approach is that of a political 
psychologist, and contains mure gen- 
eral discussion and abstract reason- 
ing than a British scholar might 
normally produce. But it is refreshing 
.to find 'Mr OslrJ) proving that ex- 
planation without systematic des- 
cription is possible, even if this pre- 
supposes that the reader has done 
his homework first. 

Take the politics of Antonin 
Novotny. Mr Ostry sees these as a 
mixture of toughness and liberalism: 

I he president sought to moderate a 
severe system while considering mod- 
eration unfeasible. A system which 
oscillates bcLwccn autocracy and 
democracy because it can ill afford 
both ends up by being neither. The 
result is instability. In u democracy 
you can replace one government by 
anothor along reasonably well-de- 
fined procedural lines. Dictatorships 
have other, much less well-defined, 
means of achieving the same end: 
death by whatever method, or a dis- 
missed engineered by a rival group. 
But to remove one Novolntf in order 
: to Install another is hardly an under- 
. taking of lasting importance; There 
• can be nothing historically significant 
.in, the mere rectification of stupidity 
and ihcfllciehcy. 

. The reformers ■ of the. Prague 
Spring can claim a place in the his- 
lory books of the future only in so far 
as their ambitions reflected more 
than a local need. Mr Ostrf’g reading 
of this aspect of events can be sum- 
med up in a string of questions : Did 
the Czechoslovak, crisis constitute a. 

; i pStfl, i a- reflection: or the product of 
. a ; wider: efisik hi socialism ? Did M ■ 
reflect the division of the World into : 
blocks and spheres of Infludrido ? Did 
it show up the unstable lot ^ of small 
countries and the weaknesses In the. 
international legal protection which' 
they should enjoy ? Qid it seek to ’ 
-disrupt the .hegemony of ■ the great 
powers ? Did- it ; strive for a pew fin 
the sente of never before realized),, 
type of, socialist, humanism,?. Did it: 
endeavour ;to curb, the state through 
poclal self-management ? .. Did i lit : 
search for rioorbureauemtii tecdl 
points of political,. economic and cut- 
jural initiative ' in a safety which had 
. been .ruled centrally j.fpr! ;■ twenty, 
.years? . ; v, ■■ . 

! Only; to the extent ,lhat the 1 Prague 
Spring did 'represent these, ityogvcarj 
.Ode apeak df an I clement of jramcen-. 

; -pence; Jn/ite plriris and its , actions. : 
Many saw. this element 's dvershad->' 
bwed: by the, simple. -aOd seetningly:. 
:s©If-«videjiV prctdriplioD aim • 
Jbng Jmawn to thfe world at large* -a! 


return to traditional democracy. Mr 
Ostry acknowledges that this moment 
existed, but refuses to consider it as 
more than a necessary prerequisite 
for the adaptation of that democracy. 
After all, traditional democracy is 
not working all (hat well even where 
they have it, is it ? Moreover, how 
do you get rid of twenty years of 
communism while Big Brother is still 
watching you 7 

Mr Clslr? is in no doubt that Dub- 
Cek’s reformers moved basically in 
the right and desirable direction, but 
he also knows iheir inherent limita- 
tions. While treating his protagonists 
(even the conservatives !)willi under- 
standing. he does nut allow sympathy 
or antipathy to override analysis. 
Considering the circumstances, his 
book achieves a remarkable degree 
of detachment. No particular indi- 
vidual or line of thought is shown to 
be totally devoid or weakness or 
strength. 

DubCck has been called an ingdnit : 
he expected his opponents to act in 
accordance with his own moral code, 
which was contrary not only to their 
beliefs but also to their character, 
And yet. more than once he went out 
of his way to seek reconciliation and 
even identification with liis adver- 
saries «l the expense of liis supporters. 
The parly leadership of 1968 consis- 
ted of an uneasily contrived mis- 
alliance, top-heavy with autocrats 
unable to cast off old ways of 
thought and behaviour. Mr Ostry 
points out that an habitual autocrat 
sees even a communist variant of 
democracy ns an autocrat, and that 
he Is constantly haunted by the 
spectre of anarchy. He sees society 
as n sum tola! of unreasonable, un- 
controllable, instinctive nnd impas- 
sioned individuals who can only he 
brought un to the right path by state 
and parly discipline. Autonomy is 
seen as dangcrotfs and unreasonable ' 
in relation both to the slate and to the 
Individual who demands It. Woe to 
the cohesion of the eonun unity should 
the slate waver [ 

A slivtc-oriculalcd bureaucrat 
thinks: If we grunt the people free- 
dom or travel, no one will slay in this 
country; if wc grant them freedom 
or the press, nothing will remain 
sacred ; if wc grant them free elec- 
tions, those who ought to hold office 
will not be returned : jf olher parlies 
are allowed to compete for power our 
own partv will bo defeated ; if every 
individual is not walched nil the lime, 
the whole nation will rapidly become 
nnti-sociulisl. Oligarchs always fear 
dissident “factions” because they 
renlize that in an Undemocratic milieu 
they represent an embryonic demo- 
cracy, 

Was, then, the Czechoslovak experi- 
ment a tragedy in the sense that it 
entailed its own failure right from the 
start ? Burdened with irredeemable 
autocrats and habitual centralists who 

non nnf iKa - _4 ,i 


had not the time, and possibly not the 
will, to travel the whole way towards 
self-emancipation, did the Prague 
Spring grope -for an aim as elusive as 
the squared circle ? Mr Ostry rejects 
the notion of inevitable failure, His 
post-mortem looks for a positive sign 
of what Eastern Europe should do, 
rapier than simply the boundary 
beyond which, q Communist reformer 
cannot ; gd; with impunity. Eastern 
Europe and, for that matter, a num- 
ber of Communist Parties elsewhere, 
race the task of adapting their policies 
and codes of operation in order to 
avoid sterility and a dreary battle for 

J£2SS ?Bains i i an increa ^nfily par-- 

•fl C teite aiR ? n i cJous Population. r 
does not necessarily 
sjgmfy^.the, all-round superiority or 
' ^Tao t, the present rulers 

.> havc not emerged 

SJi 81 ™ a contest and their 
polfciesctumpt.be separated from the 
'matary aqfion; Which , enthroned 
th?m. No clear answel* to the quest 
Participation, the underlying 


macrocosm of politics docs not 
necessarily abolish the microcosm of 
human life. People grow used to 
I heir circumstances, nm! litis the 
holders of power can claim as a poli- 
tical achievement. In fact, even if 
they had not tried as hard as they 
did after August, 1‘toH, and especially 
after April, IWJ, tilings would have 
evolved in much the same direction; 
more and more people coniine them- 
selves Ui everyday chores, while 
others arc willing to disguise them- 
selves in the clothes of " normality ", 
Those who refuse to put on a mask 
become more ami more visible ami 
vulnerable. A black joke circulated 
in Prague at (he time of the purges 
and oaths of allegiance: Can a 
prostitute become a virgin again ? 
Yes, she can, provided that she 
renounces her earlier sexual experi- 
ence and declares it invalid. The 
number of new political virgins has 
risen enormously. 

Who will stand up and court 
repression when his only reward is u 
dean conscience and the privately 
communicated respect of others ? 
On whose behalf should he stand up ? 
On behalf of the new yes-men for 
whose consciences he is an irritant ? 
Of cynics living immutable lives, 
reconciled to the absence of harmony 
between individuals ami society 7 
Of the indifferent, for whom resist- 
ance is folly or a threat to ilicir ego- 
centric moral criteria V Of conceited 
rulers, against whom logic is help- 
[css 7 Mr Ostry knows how ditlicull 
il is to avoid falling through one of 
the many trapdoors marked gloom, 
despair, disgust, pettiness, blather 
and so on. 

And yet, Husdk and liis pailnei's. 
well-meaning or otherwise, continue 
to be plagued by stubborn dissenters, 
whose existence and even influence 
they repeatedly have to acknowledge 
Ih 1970, Husdk recalled I Chin s dic- 
tum that freedom and democracy are 
only for tile working people, not for 
exploiters, Mibverlcrs of socialism or 
enemies of the people. He should 
have known liis (coin better. Mr 
Ostry points out that Lenin drew 
the iipprupriidc conclusion, by intro- 
ducing unequal voting lights (more 
voles for the workers, fewer for the 
farmers, none for former capitalists 
nnd sonic other groups). I'/ccho- 
Slovak law, however, holds all 
persons equal. If, according to 
Unsafe, not all citizens ought in expect 
equality in the dispensation of demo- 
cratic rights, he sliuuld draw a dear 
lino : a socialist version of the old 
disqualification on grounds of tax or 
properly. Incomplete citizens should 
not be allowed to mingle with fully- 
fledged ones. Moreover, complete 
citizens oughl to know for certain 
that they are complete and therefore 
entitled la enjoy whatever freedom 
and democracy there is. Having 
been certified “ complete ”, they 


c-omKI then ask to he 
their democracy | s one 5? 
mu censorship, with *j&! 
elect tons, and so on. 

Ins concept of n selective l 

i " 0l , been dca* ; 
delineated. 1 * 

,. Ju dging by the misH 

pseudo-freedom ” M «, 
freedom bordering m mt- 
Mowed Ihe Prague^ 
Oslr? concludes that V 
citizens in present-day c 
viiku arc free wherever fc 
with the party leader, 
express this agreement jg 
ways, can have doubts (p&a 
do not occupy Important « 
nsk for them to be disp& 
parly, and can protect ih© 
ask to be protected, : ’ 
prophets, i e, incomplete _ 
unfortunately have not vr 
wholly eradicated. 

What, then, of the futm! 
Oslrj? observes that sored 
patriots pin their hopes a 
reforms in the Soviet life 
on the effect of the Shu-Sp 
yet others oil the general Jr, 
the world towards the Neil , 
porluiil as all these (b 
may be. they can becow, 
taken lo cure an intrinsic^ 
lie ailment. Whal lies brim 
Ostry concludes, will obvim 
road full of detours and t 
hack and spasmodic attafr 
kinds of dcvinlionism. Da 
is Iho specific way In 01 
democratic socialism com 
with the pressing need f 
Much energy will be wadi 
more will escapo tmtoJF 
slow movement of ascHttwl 
lualiy assert itself. Tto »] 
standing will give credH 
political organizers of n J 
more knowledgeable wulfl 
the process as n^necesaWJ 
rulers, for all their efWt® 
resist. 

Mr Ostry ends wjth * . 
of the concept of Itejpj 
tion " in history; asulp*, 
cussed dining die 
obviously remains a bw 
exercise for many 
to wonder wild her “l 

with this historical P^ 9 ] 

pointless us some cwai 
C/cch mind have 
from holding so WJV, 1 . 
led unis .spellbound, nw 1 ** 
seems to lead lo a 
prisingly modern 
the tolerable ot desjaW. 
notional survival, l»JP2 
national effort. ,he 
nationalism, plebclaniij . 
the destiny of swUJJ, 
the larger powers 
the world would be.ljW* 
nations publicly proW . 
d’etre in this way- .. ... 

V See Comnw&G’r' 


PH>' HOPKINS: 

’ -Duz/lcss Flics 
jjpp. Alison Press/ Seeker and 
ferburg. £2-50 

rtnbcr 4 . Unck in Tangier CilV- l 
now more than ever bet ore that 
f (n need of both desert and sen 
^ it just space 1 J, Moroccans mid 
Leans, aridity mid luslmcss . . . 1 ve 
Sjrcd that needs for ascetic wilh- 
f.i and for release in sensuous dc- 
E.do not necessarily coullict, but 
Elly entourage encit other. 

Ljj what I wont— affirnialion, and 
Cony with my surroundings, where 
Ei while egret on a cow’s buck and 
Rilh conviction, yes. this is my style, 
Kiibsme here— and with Iho people, 
jrc in sympathy, with no real 
^purposes— and with myself, yes, 

itumptiog to bring order and bal- 
S to my days. . . . 

to two extracts from diary en- 
I- mode by Joseph Cabell, the 
cjpal .character in John Hop- 
novel, provide important chics 
both Cabell's character and the 
joke behind the book. Mr Hop- 
% sensitivity to landscape nnd to 
rhythms and peculiarities which 
,i country its uniqueness was 
in his first book. The 
ppf, in which the hero was 
ii lo the Peruvian interior as u 
Sg bird is drawn lo its dextina- 
: by instinct rather than by 
w inclination ; and in Tangier 
iltu Flies that same instinct — 
-'time more closely examined — 
In Cabell. 

: ought to be made clear right 
fcy that lo draw these comparisons 
Been the two books is not to indi- 
ruy weakening of the author's 


Democracy at risk 


KURT SONTHI-1MER i 
Deutschland zwisclien Demukrstdo • 
und Antldemok ratle - 

Sudiui zum politlschcn Jkwusstscin 
der Dcutschcn 

275pp. ,* Munich ; Nymphonburger. 
DM 16. 

The Goyemmenl and Politics of 
West Germany 

Translated by Fleur Doncckcr 

208pp. Hutchinson. £2.50 (paper- 
back, £|). ... 

Like all collections of essaj-x, papers 
and obiter script Kurt. Soothcimcr's 
Deutschland ' Z^isilten De/nokralle 
una Jntldcnwkratfc, '' containing 
pyclye d* uneven; ' It . 
9®*JypP« a' finking theme : the 
fragility, ot German democracy and 
the patiire of and left-vying 


'' a ; i ■ I ; ;iX,' \ 
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we laub Weijnwr peri^, whtatt 1 jfirirt 
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re-edition <>* 

Denken in 825* 
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slum Der J 

mil. 

discussion ( 
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si ons of Chance^ ^ 
West Germany -Mffi 

some vote 
are cityd in 

postage; 


imagination ; the characterization 
and subtle exploitation of incident in 
the present book are quite enough to 
enable the narrative lo take hold and 
convince, and in any case the con- 
tinued preoccupation with land ami 
people causes l Ik* hooks to comple- 
ment rather than negate each other; 
the notion is worthy of serious con- 
sideration and Mr Hopkins's involve- 
ment with i is likewise serious and 
properly sustained. The “order and 
balance’ Cabell hopes to bring lo 
his life are approached by the culti- 
vation of un outlook which supposes 
landscape, people and the individual 
sensibility lo meaningfully coincide, 
and one of the book's chief ideas is 
that place can affect the chance of 
inner equilibrium. Just as an ascetic 
might recognize in the severity of a 
desert landscape the qualities which 
encourage mental severity and dis- 
cipline. so Cabell realizes that his 
chosen landscapes reflect and 
strengthen his own purpose— the dis- 
covery of a sense of himself. 

Il is to John Hopkins's credit that 
he seldom allows the weight of ideas 
In the book to become a burden to 
characters or to impede the narra- 
tive; in fact characters, land nnd 
ideas interdepend in both conception 
and progression. Cabell is an 
engineer, employed by (he Spanish 
Government to find oil in (he Sahara. 
He is convinccd -huppily —that there 
is no oil lo he found, but during the 
drilling he strikes water, and decides 
that the Spaniards should be talked 
into making use of it and should 
abandon the search for oil. Shortly 
after the water strike is mndc. it 
becomes necessary for Cabell 
to leave the desert, since no work can 
be carried out during the summer 


ife’s progress 


pEW McCALL: 
pUstrcss 

g* Bond and Briggs. £2.50. 

EMtafu is the Crimplene to 
Baory of Caroline, who starts 
but far front hnppy in her 
Pje to doltish, beery and cheery 
Efi becomes huppy though not 
Wl se ™ rc . in her relationship 
IWJ Lord Roekporl, and winds 
loan content nnd deprived of 
| husband and lover, 

Pma first meets His Lordship 
E I J , 15 commissioned to 
t-£xH?? rrt ne 'vspnpcr. A 
KSi j Ludwig turns out to 
r h wedge which is 

I ^fringe com- 
Ki i 1 s . ure that w c arc on 
* n the mtttter * Andrew 
lljRf some pains to let us 
Charlie is a bigger ierk 
feline had realized. Syco- 
and as In scnsitive as a 
orang-utan, he’s a hus- 
RlhW de ^or desertion. 
mS? categorized as 

|io bj, can now pra- 

pw account of Caroline's un- 


settled life as Rockpnrt's mistress and 
member of (lie bizarre, slightly saucy 
circle of friends, relatives, menials 
and colleagues with whicli ho sur- 
rounds himself. At first, events go 
well enough, but a note of uncer- 
tainly creeps in when Caroline is 
asked lo deliver a package, during one 
of her trips lo England, tu a decidedly 
seedy address in Wexlbournc Grove, 
which (urns out to be the headquarters 
of a Black Power organization. Since 
Lord Kackport’s paper lends to take 
n line on race only a couple of 
degrees to the left of Nazism, Caro- 
line guesses that something unplea- 
santly devious is afoot, and at this 
point she. in common with nny 
render who might have persisted thus 
far, secs that the time is fast 
approaching when she might have to 
mnke a choice between a love-life of 
luxury and a moral principle. Mr 
McCall frog-marches his characters 
through the rest (if the narrative with 
a grim determination which far out- 
does his wisdom, though he docs 
deserve a small round of applause for 
confining himself (o hints about Lord 
Rockport's laboured and doddery 
boudoir technique. 


WSAKOLi 

^■8. Altai ; jg, 

«»• 

B ngly JSp^.^rflble it is to 

P ho , n « 

.arouaithn a™ ’ useful 

£ fer Kro^- The ^ nd 
■Nbb T 4 . SWW shows us 


regress 


one point she gets positively enthu- 
siastic about female subservience. 
She argues il aw;iy us a cloaked form 
of dominance— and proceeds lo per- 
forin a slave dance for her lover. 

The reasoning here is rather hard 
to follow. It is even harder to follow 
later on in the novel. , The lover 
says: “ Love in America is based on 
humiliation " — to which Jane 
replies : ** No I won’t believe that." 

' r ^1 . i 


months, and lie sets out for Tangier, 
hiking with him a young Moroccan, 
Driss, with whom lie has a close 
friendship. Cabell is basically a 
solitary person, hut like most men 
whose nature it is in he self-sufficient 
and obsessive, he builds rapid, com- 
plex and lasting relationships with 
the few people who matter to him. 
His friendship with Driss is strong 
and committed, but it is also short- 
lived. Driss gashes his leg on a 
piece of rusty machinery, contracts 
tetanus and dies horribly before 
Cabell can get him to a hospital. 

Driss *s death has a profound effect 
upon Cabell, deepening liis natural 
melancholy and lying, alt the lime, 
behind his .subsequent activities nnd 
relationships. For a while, after his 
retreat to Tangier, he appears to be 
in a daze of inaction, punctuated only 
by little bursts of manic, aimless 
activity. His involvement with new 
and old friends in the city is warm 
and sympathetic, but for all that lie 
maintains the air of a man pre- 
occupied ; his awareness of his sur- 
roundings. his dealings with his city 
friends, even his concern to bring 
water to the desert, are modified by 
liis loss. In one way, the things that 
happen Lo Cabell during the summer 
lay-off in Tangier arc not all that 
remarkable ; or, if some of them urc 
unusual (more than domestic, social 
or business routine), then they are 
deliberately underplayed by the even, 
passionless lone of the narrative. By 
the same token, dialogue is prevented 
from hccoming too speculative or 
revealing— the purpose being, it 
seems, to allow the book lo make its 
impact as a total, cumulative experi- 
ence, rather than as a scries of drama- 
tic events and revelations strung 


together by a merely workmanlike 
storyline. 

In a hook where balance and lone 
arc all Important, there are likely to 
he some errors al judgment, and 
Y’u/i.e/Vr lln?rlrss /•/#«■» has its 
moments of failure. The style lends, 
at times, lo become too tight-lipped, 
too downbeat, leaving the narrative 
rather heavily laden with implicit 
significance : and conversation, 

especially when it assumes a kind of 
spare, rhythmic quality, can parody 
itself all too easily. There are a lew 
lapses, too. in Cabell's diary. In an 
effort io take some of the heat off' his 
protagonist — presumably to avoid 
presenting him as anything like 
heroic — M r Hopkins provides him 
with a few touristy remarks which 
ring utterly hollow: indeed, one such 
remark -?-\vhcn Cabell writes of a 
“cute little hunchback with beauti- 
ful eyes ” — seems, when set against 
the careful judgment employed else- 
where, a strange and inexplicable 
slackening of concentration. 

Most often, though. Mr Hopkins's 
concentration doesn't waver. He has 
succeeded in making his novel both 
engrossing and enjoyable, maintain- 
ing n careful and fruitful exchange 
between the novel's principals: Cabell 
and the landscape with which he feels 
such rapport. Tangier Rtizzh’ss Flies 
is a progression from The Attempt 
nnd an improvement on il. Xeno- 
phobic Dons, a third novel still in 
progress, lakes its provisional title 
from a line in the present hook, imply- 
ing a continuation of the author's 
single and singular vision. That kind 
of sustained concern is 011 c nf the 
signs of a writer who is aiming high, 
nnd whose seriousness is not lo be 
diverted. 


Dreams and reality 


H fa tot Ke a 11 ■» possible. »f course, that Jane 

MTf St t a Lused ‘n n f Ji eai, l ^i! Ha* changed her mind in the course 
fe-Rl 1 ?* 1 toakrlal ;81 3 iJ : oi forty* pages. Bui it seems myth'. 
iff 1 : wSmfenv¥*y mor * hkely Miss Salmi is simply 
iS 4 '.to ? u | loused;, She is very tfl.use to, the 

I’nwveSiif- problem's of her heroine— -the. jacket 
Slf ^ i wgg(*t* Nhe is drawing directly on 

hSL 1 hbvkihenJIjh, at ? d hcr own experience — ami th*» fliuy 
& Vel y ac wpt9 tl»^u^ , ' t ' hiv «. stopped her from coming to 

i?hW tinh?n^-? “ s S uo :: apy clear conclusion.. : M a con* 


ior Wrimtaivr r Z ~ " lu, v iiiui ninouui n ami 

S h* ? U ! -i POflfusttL, She is very close to, 

t tooVeSiir problem's of her heroine— the. jac 
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flent againkt the 

i^en; and 


confused., She is very close to, the 
problem's of her heroine— the. jacket 
suggftl* (<he is drawing directly on 
her own experience — and this may 
hive. NtohDed her from coniine tu 


iinh^W in S U0 aPV clear conclusions. ; M a con- 
jg ij yilla- ifnj ' 1 ti!j. Tesslqn this novel i|« really .rather 

moving. But as a maiiifeMo it doe*. 


CllINGIZ AITMATOV ; 

The White Steamship 

Translated by Tatyana and George 

Fcifcr. 

188pp. lloddcnuid Stoughton. £1.95. 

Those who know Aitmatov's pre- 
vious regional novels will need no 
acclimatizing for The White Steam- 
ship. The setting in the grandeur of 
the Kirghi/iun landscape is un- 
changed. So is the spiritual landscape 
among men living at subsistence level 
on the fringes nf Soviet society : the 
good, innocent and pure in heart 
stand meekly under boorish, lin-pot 
Stalinist bullies. Familiar too is the 
literary topography— the juxtaposi- 
tion of folk-talc and documentary, 
lyrical pathos and colloquial rough- 
ness, the use of simple yet extra- 
ordinarily evocative symbols. 

Central to the novel (its alternative 
Russian title is After the Tide) is the 
telling by Moimm. the kindly grand- 
father to his grandson, of the folk- 
legend of the Horned Decr-Molhcr 
who suckled the child founders of 
the Kirghiz nation. The legendary 
deer, although hunted to extinction 
by the Kirghiz, makes a brier re-' 
appearance in the forest nature 
reserve where Mpmun works, only 
to be shot on the orders of Orozkul,. 
the bruin I overseer, and butthcred lit 
a savage scene. Aitmatov's symbolism 
is transparent : the folk-talc is about 
“ conservation ", both natural and 
cultural. 

Alongside , Mom On's national 
legend there is his sevcn-ycar-old 
grandson’s private fairy- to le of be-; 
coming n fish and shimming a way to 
the great Jake and its white steam- ; 
ship. Against the old man's conser- 
vative dream, to which : Ahmatov is . 
critically sympathetic, is tat the, un- 
formula ted. Innocent aspiration of 
youth. Both drearhs arc shattered by ; 
the reality of petty Stalinist, brutality 
and lawlessness ; the butchering of the 
deer 'ithoi an the reserve. _ ! 

With, all this We are in fa nil liar 
Aitmatov country. If is the resoiu-; 
lion of the novel wh'ich unexpectedly ; 
takes US' into uncharted territory. 
From Ahmatov's previous work, one 
might have expected Momun and bis . 
grandson to 6e rescued 'from iheir ! 
tragedy bjf » caring Communist Party. , 
This; titxip: there i$ no salvation : the 


hoy ami innocence are swept away in 
the river rapids as the Stalinist brutes 
carouse over ilicir venison, 

I liis biller, pessimistic ending lias 
led, of course „ lo anguished i uhlic 
debate in the Soviet Union, well 
documented in the translators’ niter- 
word; although mention should 
have been made of Aitmatov's subse- 
quent revised ending which docs 
make a slight concession to liis critics 
while yielding no significant point nf 
principle. The afterword places Ait- 
matov. admired hv both (ho intel- 
ligentsia mid parly muchinc, for Eng- 
lish readers, lint eliciting n response 
in reador* unaccustomed, perhaps, lo 
his intelligent, probing naivety de- 
pends fur more on conveying Ait- 
matov’s acute control of lone which 
directs his disparate material. This 
the present version fails Lo do. There 
are mistranslations — one makes the 
river Ycniscy rise in Kirghizia I — and 
the tenses arc muffed in the crucial 
ending. " Hey you gas-bugs, what are 
you chirping about here 7 " is hardly 
the English to put on ihe lips of a 
bard singing a competitive elegy in 
un heroic age. And Moimin, who 
should remain simply " an old man ’V 
appears ns on old "fogey", 
*■ duffer ", *’ codger ” und *' geezer " 
—antique .slang which . lies unpaslly, 
with “odd-ball ■“goofy " ' gild ■ 
“whacky”. 

Yei, with its symbols, motifs and 
moral force The White Steamship 
miraculously survives — as many Rus- 
sian novels have had lo In the past— 
the betrayals of translation. \ 


Cinegramme ^ 

La Brthqfine {1 1 7pp. Paris; Min- 
itrd. ISfrJ Is (he previously unpub- 
lished scenario of a “ cindiha-dramc " 
by Guillaume Apollinuire and A ndrd 
Billy, probabl y written during 1 9 1 6* 
1917. but although sold tu trie pfa<‘ 
duccr. Serge S und berg for 2.000 
francs, never actually pjade ■ into u 
film. The lext now appears in lhb . 
“Archives dc* Lotties Modernes '! 
series by Minard, carefully edited and 
introduced by Clnude Toumadre, arid 
followed by an interesting article by 
Alain Virmaux on Apollinaire's par- 
ticular contribution to the cjnema. • ' 


Hutchinson 


coming August 21 
Dennis Wheatley 

THE STRANGE 
STORY OF 
LINDA LEE 

£2.25 


another international 
success for 
Evelyn Anthony 
THE 

POELLENBERG 

INHERITANCE 

“Thriller about search for 

i swel-encrusted Poellen- 
terg Salt made by Cellini. 
Convincing and exciting 
...stays readable 
throughout 11 
Julian Symons/Sunday Times 
£2.25 



Elaine Feizistein 

THE 

AMBERSTONE 

EXIT 

“Elaine Feinsfein banish- 
es fears for the death of 
ihe novel: in hands like 
hers it cannot fail.'* 

Pole i' Uuckmau/N r i.:w J j lute- w nun 
£ 2.00 

Alexander Kent 

SLOOP OF WAR 

"Mr Kent is Forester's 
direct heir, and is show- 
ing himself an equal In 
the genre” 

Jeremy Brooks/Snnchy Tin too 

£1.05 

Roland Puccetti 

THE DEATH OF 
THE'FUHRER 

''Nobody can possibly 
find Professor PuccetIPa 
book intellectually stim- 
ulating and few will find 
it very credible. Many 
will even find It disgust- 
ing. I can only say X 
enloyed it very much 
indeed” 

Auberon Waugh/Spocinlor 
£2.50 

Ruth Rendell 

MURDER BEING - “ 
ONCE DONE 

"This is Miss Rendell's 
best yei” 

Maurice Richarclaon/Obsorver 
£1.75 



Harry Komelman 

MONDAY THE 
RABBI TOOK OFF 

Rabbi Small plans a peace- 
ful holiday in Israel . . * 

£2.60’ - 
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Methodist and monarch 


Shetland wool 
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NOlil. ItuniKRI-'OKI): 

Shirley linker and the King of Tonga 
2U2pp. Oxford University Press. 
£.1.25. 

These i wo men, overfull of character, 
were nothing like as abfe ns llieir 
posts as King and Prime Minister' of 
Tonga required them to be. The 
actions of Shirley Wnldemar Baker, 
metamorphosed from u possible 
stowaway from London (o Australia 
via gold digging to Wesleyan minister 
and Prime Minister, are clearly 
delineated by Noel Rutherford, but 
there is little evidence of any search 
In depth into ;j character who re- 
main.?, despite Mr Rutherford’s 
efforts to prove contemporaries 
wrong, part-villain, (Mirr-efi aria Ian, 
whole bigot. Of the real King 
George 1 of Tonga, ruler for si.xty- 
three years who died after a dawn 
tea bathe at the age of ninety-six, 
even less emerges. There is much 
rc-rccording (this account relies 
heavily on contemporary printed 
works— with some new manuscript 
material added) of the King's his- 
torical acts. 

Much energy is directed in attack- 
ing the most discerning and elegant 
Pacific writer of that time nnd long 
after, Basil Thomson. Leaning over 
to (iod merit in Baker who, he has 
to admit, was on heroic, pompous, 
sanctimonious, hypocritical, at best 
hard-working and politically adroit, 
and to pin prejudice on Thomson 
who helped depose him, Mr Ruther- 
ford docs not seem even to convince 
himself. Thomson was of excep- 
tional quality: he would scarcely 
have been given the job in the First 
World War of interrogating the lead- 
ing spies, including Casement, if ho 
had not possessed special acumen. 
What he judged in ! S90 remains more 
convincing evidence than that which 
Mr Rutherford struggles to produce 
to the contrary eighty years later. (Mr 


Rutherford, incidentally, is wrong in 
saying that Thomson was knighted, 
after Baker’s deportation, for arrang- 
ing for Tonga to he ait independent 
kingdom under British protection in 
lyuO: Thomson received his knight- 
hood as head of Scotland Yard nine- 
teen years later.) 

So much for the altitude of this 
account, expensive for 202 pages, 
map and one illustration (of Baker, 
none of the King). This apart, the 
story bears retelling. Tn it arc 
comedy and tragedy, touches of the 
medieval, reverberations from the 
Reformation and a recital of fine 
eccentricities to which the last cen- 
tury was very much given. The 
principal facts arc fold .succinctly but 
remain unaltered. (The fundamental 
one, that under Baker Tonga nearly 
foundered, is not conceded.) Alienat- 
ing his missionary colleagues, most 
of whom were priggish and prickly, 
but none more so than himself, Bukcr 
antagonized traders who suspected 
that he was making something on (ho 
side with a German firm. Polynesia 
in the 1870-1900$ was under various 
imperial pressures. The King of 
Tonga naturally wanted to remain in- 
dependent. The Wesleyan Church’s 
hold over Tonga represented a threat 
and he welcomed Baker's overt self- 
seeking to establish successfully a 
separate Church by banishing Wes- 
Icy a ns. 

Baker might have remained content 
with this, but he was always moro 
secular than anything else, a Riche- 
lieu or a Makar ios. His tin. me ini 
manoeuvres were of dubious pro- 
priety. A legal code he set up was a 
European missionary’s work, not a 
statesman's in the interests of Ton- 
guns — it made crime nlmosL unavoid- 
able for everyone. He banned danc- 
ing, cricket and the making of bark- 
cloth for clothing so that Tonga ns 
had to look like “ hideously dressed- 
up apes ". The renegade missionary 
immersed himself in politics to the 
extent of gelling the succession to tlio 
■throne changed from the virtual cer- 


I, 


Shakespearian 

Comedy 

Stratford-upon-Avon Studies 14 

General Editors: MALCOLM BRADBURY 
and DAVID PALMER 

i . , s 

' Shakespearian comedy can no longer be regarded simply as 
light tolertainjhent. Infos' own way, it is an art as 1 serious \ 
as much concerned with human values, as the art of tragedy. 
Shakespeare's critical awareness of the: limitations as well as 
the possibilities of different attitudes to life enabled hhn to 
achieve in the comedies a subtle balance between romance 
and reality, reason and Imagination, wisdom and folly, 
restraint and licence. The plays are consequently rich In * 
meaning and complex in dramatic effect ; and it is these 
, Q waltzes that have attracted attention from the contributors 
. to the volume^ The essays rhnge from an exploration, of how N ’’ 

; far Shakespeare'S conception of the • Y?fce Iqol • res^lt^fforp. v 
‘ hte‘ collaboration ‘wtth the; actor, Robert Armin, to a *•?;*- *_*•' : • 
consideration of the ancient Iherdry tradition licking itie j ’ 

* outsiders ’ JaquOs and Caliban ; blit one of the major ■ ’ • * 1 ; 

achievements of the collection as a Whole is to point to the 
continuity and development which leads from the comedies 
to the problem plays and forward into the last plays. The 
• essays illuminate. a unity ki the comedies wBlchis as ■■ 

‘ ! discernible as thw veisatility. : 

■ ! : ‘ ; ’ 7. •. ' >* -■ : -a '! i'py/;.'. 

. Contributors / John RusseU Bpjiyn Ingft-Stina'T^y^aqk, ■. 
Stanley WeHs i fdhn;D»xOn.Huht D.J. Paltrier Jl ; 

7 ■’ Gareth Lfoyd Evgrfs^ 'Anne Barton '• Jocejyn Powell 5 ^'- \ . 
r 1 : ' A. D, Nuttali f ■; :> • • d * * y - :.->kr..v 


ijiimy of Mii.ilu (who had been 
away conquering Fiji and would have 
made a splendid King of Tonga). 

Baker did manage to keep Tonga n 
land for Tuiigans, a praiseworthy 
achievement. Tonga for the Ton gum 
was his slogan, bin it did not seem to 
him ironical to be its European 
Prime Minister. Baker resisted the 
tlrsl Governors of F iji, who regarded 
him as narrow-in inded. sellisli, igno- 
rant and illiterate, in their attempts to 
keep for Tonga its independent mon- 
archy by means of background pro- 
tection of Britain, a safeguard 
achieved finally by Basil Thomson 
which lasted until 1970 when Tonga 
became totally independent. Lipsel- 
ling Tongan nobility and nearly 
assassinated by I hem, Baker had his 
opponents liquidated, hut his plausi- 
bility euiiid not last, although “ The 
old night creeper ”, as he was lirst 
known, had improved his nickname 
to " 'The one who surmounts all ditti- 
cultics’V 

The inevitable end of the partner- 
ship came with the British Govern- 
ment exiling the turbulent priest. Mr 
Rutherford’s diesis, reacting against 
the judgment of Basil Thomson and 
paramount authorities of the J 870- 
J 000s, credits Baker and George I 
with preserving Tonga's independ- 
ence. H is more likely that any other 
combination would have .spared 
Tonga from passing precariously 
through an unhappy phase. 


HUGH MuiJJIAIIMin : 

Lucky Poet 

A Self-Study in Literature and 
Political Ideas, 

436pp. t ape. X5. 

This book should have been turned 
into something belter Ui honour 1 1 ugh 
MaeDiannid's eightieth birthday this 
month. Liu ky IWt is a straight icpro- 
duclion of the first iW-I.M edition of 
his autobiography. Me was then at low 
cbh. lie had written llu* hook some 
years before in the Shetlaiuls, where 
poverty had forced him to go after 
what he called, in one of his distinc- 
tive phrases, “a series of prolonged 
insults to his subconscious For live 
years he had been scraping a sub- 
sistence and had published no signifi- 
cant book. His papers and hooks were 
scattered, he had no literary com- 
rades close at hand, he must have 
known his poetry had run dry. With 
characteristic grit and aggressiveness 
MneDiarmid kept up the pari of mis- 
understood great poet. Hut what had 
he in his mind to draw on 7 lie 
emptied on to paper a welter of good 
stories, bits of memories, dozens of 
polemical articles and book- reviews 
clipped out of the papers, aiul ahovc 
nil flights of argument, about ideas 
in poetry, the ignorance iif most 
people, the unrivalled scope of Ids 
own intellect, the need to remake 


Scotland as a 


separate 


culture. To revcr« flj’ . 
u Prose mWS 4 be *)£}&>* : 


he road ahead 


ten as poetry ' 
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Aaloninthe Nightmare 
_ m Huldi ink'll- LL.iN. 

experience to win*, -J/T, —— 

<W ,s v 7 y ^*devhiun. the jet aii 
■‘_ CkS . fr,,ni . anal iy ■« aiiftism-Lcniiiisin. the nul 

*^:Ehnore especially the motor can 


nirlincr, and 
_ motor vehicle 

process more 'w*£E£:' 

analytic. ’1 he ^dricrinihiiiit of the way 

Ti» ,,,r Sl’ b ^ crW *SK& lives in the second half of 
M e chunks of cranky IfagEagicth century. Alisdair Aird s 
other mens books, the mXLm. researched, scrupulously 
speeches quoted and crisply written 

paper, the ranlanj«^^ ( of Ik* ways in which the 

is affecting our lives is 


ml 


la 


of insignificant nationally 
should have been hacked i 
ing clear the vein erf | 
biography f perhaps rcarr, 
continuous ehaplrr), 
(which arc strongly (hoo|b 
decisively expreswd) ol ih 
discussion whose poles are 
Scott, and the least pioj 
thousands of lines ol 
which stud the book. The 
search long for things at ^ 

it had never been mv aim lo 
the clnss into which I nu kj 
my regression to Scots 
cmmier-proccss to the usutl 
III was determined to 
develop my organic rcl 
Commons of Scotland by ft 
in my power, not to pi h 
people - -for 1 had never ilM 
to get u way from them— bain 
under the skin, to gel deepen 
into lluir innermost promf, 
root -mnti vet. 


Quiet flows the don 


FREDERICK BRITTAIN: 

It's n Don's Life 

262pp plus unnumbered 

Hcincniann Educational. £4. 


plates. 


It has sometime* happened Hint, in 
an Oxford or Cambridge college, 
there would bo a Fellow— usually a 
bachelor of long standing— who had 
grown into the place and become 
something of mi institution himself, 
drawing the undergraduates into his 
orbit, carefully fathering one or two 
elderly dons, and (for some mysteri- 
ous reason) invariably recognized by 
visitors ns the man who would solve 
their problems for them. 

Jesus College, where Frederick 
Brittain long held a position of this 
kind, was founded by a Bishop 
Afrock, and in its fa brio it makes a 
playful display of “ his punning 
device— « cock standing on a 
bail "—the ball being the earth and 
representing everything. Grateful 
Jesus men ail over the world contin- 
ually added to Brittain's own collec- 
tion of ornamental cockerels until 
hq had 600 of them, including an 
earthenware one about 2,500 years 
old . from Cyprus, and a brass one 
some 500 years oid from Ceylon. He 
would spend hundreds of hours 
every year guiding visitors round the 
college, sometimes conducting two 


During the First World War he 
served for three and a half years oil 
a hospital-ship and his contacts with 
Italians in Mediterranean ports led 
him to study their language until he 
could read the Divine ComeWy. 
After Spanish-speaking lews in Sal- 
onicti had given him u similar impe- 
tus, . ho proceeded to lake up 
Portuguese no that he could talk to 
mem hers of the crow from Goa, ami 
this led him to C'iiinucns ami to 
thirteenth-century Portuguese lyrics. 
After k disappointing Tripos result 
in 1922, largely in the field of 
medieval languages, hu set out to 
write a history of Proveiiv.il litera- 
ture, but lie did not gain an actual 
Fellowship until 1937. 'This meant 


add rosed college sfckfr 
subject of Troubadours ht| 
sing songs in the oM 
tongue to their origin! 
But he was equally ie4i 
similarly dramatized 
F.ngiish inusic-hall #*?! 
"Victorian uiul Edmrfe 
Age ", or to take part h 
lielits' revues. 

llis autobiography 
hi those who knew hint' 
can read its inner 
exactly portrays his 
ity ami fits almost nM‘“ 
pretentiousness. Iw 
don was too intense, 
his love for his college ’ 
by his nutwhmcnt.w 


that he had to earn his money the region - lo South 

ie — by “ super- liculnriy its church, »■* 


harder way for a time— by ■■ super- 
vising" up to thirty-Hoven hours ;t 
week at lirst and by doing a certain 
amount of translation. 

He wroto u life of St Radegund, 
the patroness whom the cuflcge was 
accustomed to celebrate on the day 
of her death, August 13 — an incon- 
venient date in the latter part of the 
Long Vacation. He discovered, how- 
ever, that in the Middle Ages St 
Radegund's Day had been observed 
in England on February 1 1 ; and in 
the 1940s, when he was Steward of 


ticulnrly ... - 

considerable P»/l <« J® 
rarely takes us far in , 
work, though on on 6 

hi ' inq t7iS 


w* 


pronunciation 

which the rhynimg 
limes ceases to nay 
■old' or the class^r, 
is used ".We have 
Jesus characters. ^ 
generally 

bowler hat ”, ^ 

or brown 

occasion— who alw ^ 


vehicle 

disturbing. Must of us can 
of one or hvu directions ^ in 
the social costs of motoring 
Hcesivc: accidents, pollution, 
congestion. In going further, 
.. reminding us of the defects 
iter insurance, the garage trade, 
motor industry itself, The 
live NlfihtiHure brings out 
deep and tangled arc the 
.with which the motor vehicle, 
seventy years, is now grappled 
■the fabric of modern society. Mr 
li rightly critical of the timidity 
1 which British governments, of 
.riles, have approached the 
r-preforring, it seems, to let 
i eaten up piecemeal rather than 
confronting it head on. (How 
yean is it since road pricing 
I said to be about ten years 
a practical proposition?) This 
should be pondered by anyone 
to welcome u rising trend in 
car sales simply as an indicator 
hdlhy economy, 
vet, taking the hook us n 


the mass 

(Harrison and a. j. boyce 

o): 

ftrnrlare of tinman Populations 

Clarendon Press: Oxford 
tiny Press. £7 (paperback, IJ>. 

pi wholly true, as die dust-cover 
[book claims, that " practically 
lctrn has been given to the 
fttlonsliips between biological 
phenomena in population 
" but it h true enough to make 
Bible lo welcome The Siriuitnr 
S** 1 Populations as satisfying 
rF need. We have long lucked 
interdisciplinary 
V°* nature of human 
«rt account which 
anthropology, demo- 
S° 8y V KCflCli «' Psychology 

£ fly ‘ F ? r ,hcsc are dhd? 

Jt-fliceaiton. state in 
E* un, » recently have 
' a ! 1 \. h]1 i?«e‘her i n curri- 
» dO hi 

wncern with 


whole, those who want to sec some 
convincing alternative lo the present 
pattern of laissez-faire will not be 
entirely satisfied. Despite Mr Aird’M 
knowledge and psission. his positive 
message, though clear in very gen- 
eral terms - lei us break free— is in 
detail somewhat blurred . His eager - 
ness lo condemn the mnloi vehicle 
leads him into inconsistencies: on 
one page lie seems lo deride “ the 
current gospel of town planning ", 
that central government shall 
decide for individual cities how 
much traffic they shall tolerate (is 
this even true, except in lire must 
negative sense?), yet on the next lie 
demands a " single nationrd roads 
mithorily " to ensure (he efficient 
planning and ndmiitistralion of 
roads. He distinguishes ini perfectly 
between the motor vehicle (jugger- 
nauts in country villages) and the 
motor cur (commuter congestion de- 
laying essential traffic). He offers no 
explanation of why the labour trou- 
bles. wage inflation, and uncomfor- 
tably critical economic position of 
an industry producing mainly motor 
cars should nnl be equally present in 
one producing — as he would evi- 
dently prefer— mainly buses. 

More generally, Mr Aird seems to 
want to aggregate in his indictment 
of the motor vehicle all the social 
costs, of whatever kind, which are 
incurred either by coping with it or hy 
failing lo do so. Hut one cannot just 
gross up the resource and personal 
costs of accidents on existing roads 
and the resource and environmental 


costs of huilji.it* motorways : there 
are obvious trade offs between the 
two and among these a point some- 
where at which the overall ratio uf 
benefits to costs will be maximized. 
What is more, this point will not be 
(he saint- at all limes ami in all plnecs. 
Tile book's message is aimed in part 
at a universal, in pan at a strictly 
British audience : but it glides im- 
perceptibly between arguments with 
a universal relevance— for instance, 
tile destruction of life m old cities 
hy uncontrolled motor cars —and 
those without the environmental 
ease against huilili.ig inter -urban 
motorways is tar weaker in the 
Soviet Union or even in France than 
in this small and crowded island. 

This lust is a crucial point. World 
wide, die monster cannot possibly be 
killed by a blunderbuss ; it must be 
deflected and partly tamed by a 
much more selective and accurate 
weapon. Anybody familiar with, 
say. Eastern Europe, may justly 
envy the socialist countries the 
chances which still remain to them 
to save their cities from the car. But 
who can doubt that the peasants of 
Hungary or Rumania, still tied to 
the horse, if not the ox, will not 
whenever Li may become possible 
jump at the chance to II borate 
themselves through Toglialli- built 
Iiat, Skoda or Dacia 7 Who indeed, 
except the sentimental tourist, would 
deny them the rigid lo do so 7 ll is 
precisely because the problem ix so 
complex that it is so hard to see 
wh.il to do about it. 


What is Time ? 


Cl. I. WHI! ROW 

A willy a ml original study for the 
and comimliinns posed by lime: 
the ful urc to the atomic clock. 21 diagram:, 
£2.011 September 25! 


layman of till the perplexities 
from memory nnd predicting 


tve 


and S..L "• population 

«-naviour and they ought 


to he applied together. For this very 
reason the Social Science Research 
Council has commissioned a review 
of the current stale of interdiscip- 
linary collaboration in population 
studies. 

The Sn m line of Unman Popula- 
tionx is intended as a university text 
but undoubtedly its appeal will extend 
lo a much wider field. It is a really 
exciting collection of authoritative 
and lucidly written papers, nnd (ho 
editors ure lo be congratulated not 
only t,ii their selection hut also on 
their success hi unifying the 
approaches and styles of the authors. 
Tlicy themselves contribute ji valuable 
opening chapter which integrates the 
various disciplines into a logical 
framework of population studies. 

Successive chanters then discuss: 
spatial aspects of growth ; the pat- 
terns of fertility, mortality, and 
migration ; the way in which these 
components of change can be built 
into mathematical models ; the 
genetic structure ; und ecology. There 
are other chapters dealing with 
specific case studies ; for example, of 
the demography of small-scale 


.societies. The chapters might per- 
haps have been arranged in a slightly 
more orderly fashion. In fact, migra- 
tion nnd social mobility are not *lis- 
ctisM-d until afici mathematical 
models have been introduced, though 
these determinants of population 
change have to be considered In 
model-building. The final chapter on 
ecology in relation to urban popula- 
tion structure Is. in the context of 
today’s problems, the most important 
and could have cuine before the casc- 
.sl tidies. More space might also have 
been given to the subject of urban 
ecology at the expense of small-scale 
societies. 

lldl tors arc always fair game for 
this kind of criticism and can cauily 
defend themselves. The actual essays, 
on tiic other Imnd, cannot he so 
easily criticized, 'the information 
they contain may not be new to stu- 
dents within the discipline but it will 
be new to those in other disciplines 
and this, of course, is the whole point 
of the exercise. For the reader each 
chapter opens up a new field of 
absorbing interest, und the book Will 
be read not merely referred to. 


On Neoclassicism 

MARIO PR A/ 

A famous study now published for the first lime in paperback. 
Essential background reading for tins uutunui's exhibitions al the 
Royal Academy, Victoria and Albert Museum and elsewhere. 
Major television series ' Scorch lor the Ideal '. 

' Tiiis wholly delightful volume ’ — A pulh. 

£1.95 September 11 


Art Without Boundaries : 1950-1970 

Edited by GERALD WOODS. PHILIP THOMPSON and JOHN WILLIAMS 

The most exciting trend in the visual arlx since 1950 has. been 
the steady erosion of traditional boundaries between painting, 
sculpture, film, typography, und ‘fine’ and ‘ commercial ’ art 
333 illustrations, 15 in colour. 

Hie World of Art Library (‘loth £2.50 paper £1.50 
September 11 


Jacques Lipchitz 

My Life in Sculpture 

Introduction by H. H. ARNASON 

The eloquent and informal autobiography or one of (he great 
sculptors of this century. 202 illustrations. 

The Documents ui MHli-t’enlury Art £4.110 September 25 
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eol ege, sometimes conducting two the college, he established this more ext cater I haw ewt v 

“SP, 1 ™" ,n a d 7’ a s»hgie one convenient date for the annual feast tain loved anccdoWJJMl’ 

possibly taking as long as three in her honour. Until well into the them skilfully, but Cl PPTMTT CT r'fM'T 

hours. When in the early 1960s the nineteenth century a feast, or indeed duces the annol i!!SB : ’ MlUJi vUllvICIC 

eo lege was planning to build a new any meal going beyond the ordinary University ^ 

court. It was he whn* ri*i rn i*A daily fare, would he called an "Ex- ‘ JJ ' ' — " <,rhafl5 1 ^Rihht ..-j - 

ceeding" in C ambridge, ami though 
the term had fallen into ditUte he 
scl out to secure its revival. Wlidn he 


possibly taking as _ 

houra. When in the early 1960s the 
college was planning to build a new 
court, It was he who devoted all his 
spare time for some months to the 
writing of 1,600 letters to Jesus men 
of many. generations 


uuv*- ite M"®.. 
University P aVC "*?, 
he adds lew perhaps ' 
have ^pccledjo our ^ 
the wider CambnflP, .q 
war period. 
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Tin end of the wedge 
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Li- *° provide a forum 


, CHARLES P. GEDtiES s 
Partflo the Tin King ; , 
'4 |6pp. Jjlale, £3.50. / 
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world, and has not greatly benefited Palifios tiiat -t 1 
r — •*--* - t - ” — many 


scrutiny from the uMcmhled pro- 
fessiunulS. . 

Wp. are laid that the divergent 
approach of the contributed papers 
succeeded in acting us an irritant to 
the discussion, though this is not par- 
ticularly evident from the edited ver- 
sions, which read like polite inter- 
professional MttaJMalk. Bui then the 


from the fortunes that the Patifio 
(amity and their great' American 
rivals, the Hochschitdx. have ex- 
: Tin" hied tW be viinnikwii ti— . « tractcd from it. As well os being one 

A A Ixk. ... .. IM J—.l .... . ile considerable flair ax :i financier. 
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should 
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^ •°n of topics of interest spirit of these events rarely survives 
*iui ..P^ disciplines , translation into cold print and it is 
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arguable whether the transitory 
nature ol' a talk-in merits (he dignity 
and permanence of hard covers. And 
when eventually published, as in. this 
case, four years later, even the prin- 
cipal participants must have lost 
interest in what they said. 

For all that, this particular collec- 
tion of papers, for the most part 
jargon-free, makes better reading 
than many' a straightforward hook 
with similar subject matter. Though 
the reader may sometimes need to 
remind himself what that .subject is. 
CT- CO AwVC ~ K , a : he wiI l be more readily stimulated by 
c .the contents of these papers than by 
— • tit&ai 'SSI % nwny a volume which, lacking any 
iifeBto&JKSN* message, has oeverthel»a beat 

'o 'come ^ to the, task of provoking 

X : ' ^ I0 T drscusuon. 


. If there was a message in this 
seminur, it probably emerged .only 
tit the end. of (ho summing-up speech : 
" I am sure that whatever we do we 
must try to make our study rclevnnt 
to our country and our towns." Or 
it may have occurred in the discussion 
when Emrys Jones noted how forms 
in the natural world simply dis- 
appeared when Ihey had grown too 
big for their function. Tt was a 
sobering thought that no urban 
civilization had survived; “if vou 
think of all the great urban civiliza- 
tions. they are all dead except the 

one we arc in". 


Florence 

BRUNO MOLAIOM 

A thorough uiul loving appreciation of perhaps Italy's most 
beautiful city. 150 illustrations in colour und black uiul white. 
World Colturul Guides £3.25 September 1 1 

A History of Seafaring 

Based on the Findings of Underwater 
Archaeology 

Edited by GEORGE- K BASS 

The remarkable advances in underwater archaeology since 1950 
have made possible (his unique and profusely illustrated account 
of faring front earliest times to the advent of steam. 50G 
illustrations, 150 in colour. 

£6.00 September IS 

Myrtos ' 

An 'Early BronteAge Settlement in Greece '! 

PETER WARREN 

No other settlement of the third millennium nr in Minoun Crete 
has been so fully documented and excavated. 84 photographs. • 
The British School of Archaeology at Athens 
£12.00 September 25 


Basic Colour Photography 

ANDREAS FfilNlNGER 


A concise and detailed guide to getting the utni&xt from camera 
and coloiir-rby. the famous Life photographer. 150 phoiograpbj 
incoiourhnd bJacJcaiid white: ■ . 

Ctofb£2£0 ^aperfli.^5 September f» .. 
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A great B or a bad one? 


BURNETT JAMES s 
Urn I in is j A Critical Study 
202pp. Dent. £3. 

This discerning study ii “an attempt 
to see and understand Brahms from 
the central viewpoint of the second 
half of the twentieth century and 
Burnett James certainly succeeds. 
Despite a few injudicious digs at 
Wagner, whom he regards as 
Brahms's “ intellectual *’ inferior, Mr 
James neither magnifies his favourite 
■ composer's achievement, nor docs he 
ever minimize it as Bernard Shaw did 
some fifty years ago, when he scan- 
dalized the incredulous Ben no 
Moi.sehvilseh by pontificating that 
Brahms was “ incapable of construc- 
ting a symphony ", But then, GBS, 
so far its music itself is concerned, 
was occasionally not only a demo- 
lition expert but also a buffoon, 
pretending that great genius was 
mere farce. Yet, disarmingly, he 
would confess : “ Often I troll any 
nonsense which comes into my head.” 

Such criticism is, of course, 
thoroughly discredited nowadays. 
Probably it originated with Shaw’s 
Idol and Brahms's antagonist, 
Richard Wagner, who was so 
obsessed by racialism that he could 
dismiss his great contemporary ns “ a 
Jewish Czardas player . 

It is- true that n handful of gifted 
modem composers and critics persist 
in fighting shy of Brahms and his 
“ pretentious ’* works, which “ give 
the impression of a man of small 
build dressed -in the clothes of a giant 
and making gigantic gestures 


Possibly, they recall that Diaghilev 
once denounced this “ uninspired 
Imitator *' of Bceihuvcn as “a 
putrefying corpse Some still 
regard him as practically obsolete or, 
quite frankly, as ,l bail In the 
latter category it is regrettable to have 
to include Benjamin Britten. His 

scorn is all the more disconcerting as 
the Alto Rhapsody is, in its sublime 
ardour, curiously akin to his own very 
gripping find, possibly, most dramatic 
inspiration: Ellen Or ford’s poignant 
appeal to the callous mob in Peter 
C nines : 

Let her among you without fault 

Cast the first stone. 

Brahms did In fact, as Mr James 
halfheartedly acknowledges, dally 
with the idea of composing an opera. 
In the end. he somewhat reluctantly 
refrained; perhaps in his otherwise 
boisterous temperament there was a 
mysterious streak of timidity— wit- 
ness also his ambivalent altitude to- 
wards matrimony. And yet he had 
it in him to be not merely poetically 
evocative but highly dramatic, ns in 
the still underrated Alto Rhapsody. 
But ho may. after all. have been 
unduly overawed by Wagner's mas- 
sive achievement. Ultimately, he 
turned his back upon his scornful, 
scif-obsesscd rival. Like Nietzsche, 
he grew to idolize the Mediterra- 
nean spirit of Bizet. Despite his often 
unintelligent and aggressive chauvin- 
ism, he told his publishers that lie 
would far rather have written Car- 
men than nil his own works. 

Yet, with his superb melodic gift, 
he might have written a delightful 
opera — possibly a kind of more 


sophisticated and unpretentious anti- 
thesis to Wagner's tyrannical art, 
which he respected hut could never 
entirely enjoy. Mr Janies refers very 
caustically In “the empty pasturing 
and contrived artificialities of a great 
deal of operatic fare *’. There is mote 
than a grain of truth in this indict- 
ment; and yet it is only fair to add 
thiit a dramatic composer requires 
quite ca it standing qualities in order 
to sitrvnc for nearly a century, even 
if lie happens to be a Puccini or 
merely a Mascagni, let alone a Mus- 
sorgsky. Brahms himself never des- 
pised the theatre; and his Alto Rhap- 
sody is distinctly operatic, whatever 
the author may maintain to the con- 
trary. liven .Sliaiv relents and calls it 
“godlike" after poor Schumann. 

Mr James frankly stresses that his 
work is “ neither straight biography 
of everyday fact, nor pedagogic ana- 
lysis of this, that and the other among 
Brahms's compositions Almost 
defiantly he claims that his chief aim 
is to create a kind of “existential 
biography": ic, mainly an interpre- 
tation of fact rather than “ a pedantic 
analysis of it". Thanks to his deep 
appreciation of Brahms, Mr James 
undoubtedly justifies his unusual and 
original approach. His work “ offers 
no gesture towards the academic 
variety": yet it provides us with 
much insight into the composer's vast 
output: and also into his hitherto 
relatively unexplored personality. 

In history, the author observes. \vc 
encounter a Tew very strange men 
Who 

never seem to have been young, who 
conic down to us in so fixed an image 
of venerable years and dignity (hut it 


On the wrong side of the ribbon 


ROSA BURLEY and FRANK C. former lea cite is or friends that Miss Elgar had grown a defensive crust 

...CARRUTHERS : Burley’s is the true account, and that during suffering which he would 

Edwnrtl Elgar » ’(It fe Record of a It not dramatized. At least four never confide. to other*. Miss Bur- 
Friendship other purely narrative passages from ley diagnosed it convincingly and 

21 Inn R'irric itid Tenkins n RO lhis book discredit biographers who, without recourse to the psychological 
Zlipp. Bnrnc ana Jenkins, i-.w. slncc lhey m , uU nul h;ive jnvenccd jargon which helps us to .summarize 

tr, A.t c, , . • , ,• falsehood, were deceived. her insight. During the period IH9I- 

How did Elgar let ni male his cn- Thero is no" Elgar As l Knew Him" 1‘JUfi she knew the .Elgars- well 
engagement by the Worcestershire exactly similar to Eric Tenby’s book enough ut Malvern Ui go with them 
Philhurmonic Society ? (I) Rosa about Delius, and Elgar look care oa holidays to Munich and elsewhere 
Burley; " Suddenly Edward flung that there should not be. The writers and, apparently without objection 
down the slick, announced that he who were best informed about Elgar from Alice Elgar, to accompany the 
. would' not conduct the concert, and knew him only after he lived inl.ua- composer on cycling excursions into 
stormed out. Solo singers and extra don— after the Knhiinq Variations the local countryside. Herself a 
players had been engaged and much, and fleroutins had been acclaimed; good amateur musician, she elicited 
• expense incurred. ... A committee yet Hie previous period, during which confidences which he wllhcld even 
meeting was hurriedly culled mid it he thought himself a failure, pro- from Jaeger and Reed. 

™ agreed lo ask Granville Diiiitock vldcs the missing clues to iwiclt that Slrc , llows IR , rlBtraleU ,,rtist. not 
to conduct. (2) W. H. llcctl: "Such was enigmatic in the famous Elgar. yel m s t wi c . uue( i vct nsvcholucicallv 
^*‘ h rt e r Pressure of work and the Eve" , those who mercW stood by *1!^ 
stramoFhlsnumcrous engagements ivh la Elgar spoke to others, knusv „„ d stopid t,s to seem fictional. Her- 
; . . that he hart reluctantly to resign that the military appearance belonged k ert Howells knew that it was notablv 
his conduct orship," There are still to a shy, uneasy and taciturn artist, 

.• musicians living who kpow from their . Ernest Newman fell certain that Thrw Choirs ireaT hc rSmbered 
mmmm l p >— a ribbon, as at ** mixed " parties in 

a Passage to India, which separated 

•' . “ ■■ - musicians from guests. By marriage 

New. -edition' of on© of the world’s great works of to a general’s daughter who, though 

reference - * ' ' • herself victimized for her love, 

would have nothing to do wi|h his 

viip uimnii a Hi^ai m • shdpkceplng parents, Elgar crossed 

TUC IMTEDm nTInU A I the ribbon his conscience despised ; 

I (1C ' 111 I CHIiM I I UN ML but he lacked the means or the tem- 

perament to feel easy on its other 
side. • 

WHfVQ WHft 1 079 77 T, . ic ■umhw muss— but 

’• 4 W1 1 IV il .V-V H v W'W- § JL m f! ■. not in Malvern where the .neighbours 

.-.• /-A i-.i.;-:?- ' ' would ilee 1 thtiqi . The golf clubs, the 

, This ;«9 the 3Qth edition: of the staftdarcl sourde of b^ic c3 scSv 

. .bibgraphlcai inforrnatlon aboiit tire' wbrld’S most eml- f" 8m » the bored detachment to 1 hide 

. ■< , the snaine of givjng violin lessons at 

: nent men and w.omen-^persohalitfeis; who have earned miss Burley’s school— aii these com- 

international recognition In 'virtually-: ever y'. Held' IS 

. 'human activity. This edition is bigger than any previous Miss Bur- 

, one and almost a thousand new names .'have, been hffn of his ability as a composer and 

‘ pHHorl 1 .- ’,:■■■ : check younded pride at the 

ttUUeQ. ■ ■ , ' • . I;:'. . thOUflht.lhat he cnilltl . nnf Aafti 


former teachers or friends that Miss 
Burley's is the true account, and that 
it is not dramatized. At least, four 


other purely narrative passages from 
this book discredit biographers who, 
since they would not have invented 


was the pressure of work and the 
strain of his numerous engagements 
... that! he hart reluctantly to resign 
his co.nductorship," There are still 
■ musicians living who know from (heir 


New. edition of one of the world’s great works of 
reference-;— 
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requires nn cTfoi I or i lie imagination u> 
coiKvivi- dial llu-v ever hail a youth. Mill 
lev, a youth uf |ussiuu ami impetuosity. 

Shrewdly lu* cites ('iladslnne as ;mn- 
ihcr impressive instance of this pre- 
cocious and enduring maturity. 

As Mr Ihirncll fully realizes. 
Brahms was only capable of attain- 
ing this stolid, sometimes slightly un- 
couth altitude of moral rectitude and 
superiority after an almost turbulent 
youth of frustrated and unhappy pas- 
sion. At times, he even suc- 
ceeded in developing into the 
opposite of the .superficially far more 
charming ami sociable Wagner who 
seemed, however, rather perversely, to 
revel in making enemies. No iloubl 
Brahms himself could he gruir ami 
irascible; yet lie adamantly declined 
to indulge in malice, hypocrisy or de- 
grading obsequiousness. Sonic of 
Wagner’s nauseating letters to power- 
ful patrons could never have been 
written by his less calculating and 
more sincere rival. 

Fundamentally. Brahms led a 
quiet, austere life, devoted almost 
entirely to his art. l-lis once i; ramie 
passion for Clara Schumann, though 
genuine enough, petered out. Roman- 
tic biographers will no doubt be a 
trifle upset by the fact that he even 
envisuged marrying one of her daugh- 
ters. 

At long last, his ecstatic devotion 
for Clara was replaced by rather 
scdrtlc, if occasionally a Iriilc 
adoring, relationships with younger, 
more beautiful but restrained married 
women such as the enchanting Flisa- 
heth von Her/ngenberg with the gol- 


ln IS 1 ) I Miss Burley arrived in 
Malvern to lake over The Mount. 

. a school " for the daughters of gentle- 
men ", IThe chapter called " Alice ", 
an important portrait of Elgar’s wile, 
introduces her as one “ who showed 
every sign of having attended such a 
school ".1 She was determined to 
liberalize (he curriculum and, aware 
that Elgar hail little ability as a sys- 
tematic teacher, saw a means of en- 
gaging his talent in a way which he 
enjoyed. She formed a school 
orchestra, played in it herself, let 
outsiders join It and asked Elgar to 
direct it. She also made sure that 
What was sung there was music worth 
singing. Elgar was later to declare 
that " every passage in CJcnmiin\ had 
been tried nl The Mount". 

Miss Hurley left England in FMlfi. 
These memoirs were finished in I94H 
but she had not sought their publi- 
cation by 1951 when she died. I ; . C 
.Carrulhcrs decided to edit them, ex- 
cluding material already available in 
other books or comments which re- 
ferred to limes outside her years at 
The Mount. Mr (Jarruthcr.s also 
ncsitulcd to publish, and sit his death 
in 1958 the present owners of the 
typescript agrted that it should mil 
be printed while C'arice (Mrs Hlgar- 
BJake) was living. Though the book 
contains nothing scandalous or sor- 
did. it was right to Withhold its issue, 
for its diagnostic core is what once 
seemed sin enviable marriage, and In 
some ways was ; 

There is no doubt that her death after 
tnnly-one years of married life came 
as an overwhelming blow, but it was nut 

nriVKMl/ flirt bin/4 L_ I __ ■ * M m 
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obtuse. Site even m 
Bi. ih ids s mildly erotic v 
edifying Ifni inhisesJ. 
compensated for eia£J 

<)iu? extraordinary, fc, 
achieve: he succeeded j B ! 
ting some of Wagners 7 
and most active eh 
vun Billow and, though a 
while, the erratic Nktzsfc] 
u little to spite his lor 
Billow referred lo Brake 
lieaJJy as one of the “!hr«r 
- a tribute which incite 
raged the ttHm-patijoiic j 
who insisted upon regah 
muivk. of all people, as fc 
spiritual heir. 

Mr James leaves Do?p 
complex subject unlade 
examines Brahms as a noNti 
bilious syniphonisl.dcaiitk 
ccrlingly weak patctai 
curious lack of a sewer 
mcnl, and us a lender, u 
spirited song writer Inotf 
etjual of Schubert, jris 
slightly less dynamic ibd 
litis nr Mahler). On thee* 
lie emerges, perhaps a llttksi 
as a truculent nutioiuHcb 
the Ni\ctucukir achieveote 
Iron CtV.i nee Her, Polliiafc 
rate. Brahms wasabitcln 
dazzled by an tinprectdtr^ 
1 le did not even foinllyattsy 
frightful calamities \vftxU 
ucingly ahead. Farturutrty.1 
works, so lovingly inis 
linusiy moulded, endure. W 
the misfortunes ofhiiLiW 
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One cannot help comprij 
here revealed with Delium 
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devoted to and Iww* 
him. 
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character persisted until 
not only in writing w! 111 “ 
*’ portrait" show uj 
Since Ilk* director. 
ways seems compoWJ] 
not to plumb the mnrwo 
any artist he 
raw material. kjT 
sought i hose who Wj. 
to have known 
is no vulgar J 
debunking. If ns 
revealed twenty ormoKJ 
intelligent reader ™ w 
harshly of Elgar tlw ^JJ 
two authors, felt vpj 1 
him by u 1 1 J c r s t and i ng toe ^ 
tal xidVcringwhKjrt'^ 
lo xay he brought 
i,ne blames only 
that one fails to be.ff 
nig. .-r.-. 
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ggVOR nSHLOCK : 
g|n Dfld liie Welsh 
^ Ca ssell. 12.15. 

tan stand at the end of a village 
U in Wales and shout the single 
ri “ Yes 1 ", you will almost ccr- 
hbe answered, more In pity than 
„ger, with a deafening " No 1 " 
mot that the Welsh nro bloody- 
U ; it is simply Hint they tire not 
med meekly to accept the valid- 
pl a proposition, especially K it 
lied in English, without a chance 
tamine its premises. Trovor Fish- 
\ an English journalist living in 
tot not only uncovered tills 
l vein of dialectical scepticism 
jtt Celtic way of life ; he has 
fly been enchanted by it and by 
y of the other eccentricities of 
pamclot on the civilized side of 
i’i Dyke. After four years as 
Tims correspondent in Cardiff 
has written an impressionistic 
f of the natives which is a model 
t kind — neitlier sycophantic nor 
poizing, buL affectionate, vivid, 
p wildly penetrating and often 
funny. 

f. Mr Fishlock says, national 
ofypes die hard ; and the Welsh 
lo be looked upon with a kind 
flibivatent unease— a nice whose 
N capacity for moused icono* 
6 deepens the basic inferiority 
1« of the English. Who are 
wiall, dark, vivid men with 
!»ft, acquiescent women— all, 
iput exception, called Blodwen or 
f-aad why do they persist in 
hg in an incomprehensible Itm- 
«• Paying Rugby football all 
rtvery day, except on Sundays 
J they spend in forbidding 
worshipping sonic dark, mm- 
ffnmt Ood ? There must be 
mg wrong with people who 
o perversely content not t« be 
In. 

f *° ^e myth takes root— 
? Welshman, Taffy was 
u ®y d Oeorgc, there’s a 
jjWe schemer for you ; Dylan 
^ the Rinibuud of Cwnidon- 
mo, drunk with words, not to 
my potable substitute ho 
J 1 i 115 c Nucnt hands on ; und 
9 "'subordinate baboons de- 
[Wigttsn road signs nnd com- 
" i0 'l ,c obscure valley is 



drowned to provide water for the In- 
habitants of Liverpool who, as is well 
known, die of thirst in their thousands 
at the height of the terrible English 
summer. 

Mr Fishlock has performed a con- 
siderable service in lining a corner of 
the curtain to reveal the truth that lies 
behind t ho legend. His account of 
the rape of the valley of Trywcryn 
am! the village of C’apel Cclyn, for 
example, is stark and moving. Try- 
weryn is more than n place-name— It 
has become n shorthand expression 
for a general sense of outrage and 
protest. Just as Lidice means the 
savagery of oppressive retribution, 
Guernica the senseless destruction of 
modern war, and Tolpuddle (he be- 
wildered martyrdom of simple men, 
so Trywcryn seems for many Welsh- 
men to embody the brutish insensi- 
tivity of English bureaucracy. For, as 
Mr Fishlock writes, 

the corporation of Liverpool, with 
measured arrogance, and without con- 
sulting nnyone involved, announced Hint 
It would have the vnllcv as a reservoir, 
and proceeded lo do just that. The harps 
have vanished, Cor Capcl Cclyn no lon- 
ger exists ; farms, school, chanci, store, 
cottages arc at the bottom of a silent 
lake. 

Ttic act of Parliament which author- 
ized the summary eradication of a 
precious centre of Welshncss was 
passed through Commons mid l.ords 
in one of thono contemptuous 
“ arrangements " which do away with 
the need for debate. The dam and 
reservoir at Trywcryn were opened by 
the Mayor of Liverpool in October, 
I9ft.l ; and Mr Fishlock has recorded 
for posterity the moving ceremony, 
in which the civic dignitaries froze 
into a respectful silence as Welsh voi- 
ces were lifted in the solemn notes 
of an ancient hymn tunc. •• Twll din 
pob Sais ... ", sang the assembled 
natives, rapt and serious. Seizing the 
passionate longings of a primitive 
people, the Liverpudlians assumed 
expressions of scir-conscious devo- 
tion, unaware that the wolds, freely 
translated, meant, quite simply, 
" Arseholes to all Englishmen ", 

It Is a great joy, however, to find 
at least one Englishman who does not 
react with Pavlovian predictability to 
the profound commitment of many 
WuMitnen to their rich and complex 
language ; who is less impatient Ilian 
are most Welsh Members of Parlia- 
ment ;il Westminster with the passion- 
ate desire of a small nation to pre- 
serve its cultural heritage and to keep 
its head above the engulfing tide uf 
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contemporary mediae racy. Mr 

Fishlock has recognized nnd 

chronicled die deep and ubiding love 
of Wales, with its .singing language 
nnd its ancient culture, the desire for 
close fellowship with other men and 
women who love the same things, the 
hiraeth that calls Welshmen home 
from the ends of the earth, sooner 
or later, however smooth and hard 
may be the varnish of their cosmo- 
politan affectations. But he lias seen 
something else, too: lie has seen the 
sense of the ridiculous, the gently 
down-beat humour which treads the 
narrow path between laughter and 
tears. He has met the Welshman 
earnestly describing that great 
nut Iona I ritual— the Eisteddfod— ns 
" the occasion when n lot of Welsh 
people have a very happy time and 
(here is a great feeling of love nnd 
patriotism and a Tew pretty girls— on 
n purely temporary basis, you under- 
stand— relinquish a little of their 
virginity ". And he tells the arche- 
typal Welsh story of the man who 
wanted an extra window in his 
collage and decided lo do the work 
himself. It took longer thnn he had 
expected, but as dusk fell lie had made 
a gaping bole in the wall and was 
leaning beside it, exhausted and 
irritable, when a bright-eyed villager 
passed briskly by, asking, with every 
nppeanmee of concern, “What’s the 
matter, Emlyn ?— lost your key 7 " 
Mr Fishlock \ book, it is said, was 
commissioned after ho had written 
an article in The Times on Welsh 
nicknames. This highly idiosyncratic 
tribal ritual has long been n source 
of great confusion to the English, un- 
able to comprehend the elliptical, sly 
nnd sctf-dcllating wit from which n 
great canon of Welsh satire has 
sprung. To a Welshman it is not 
only understandable hut inevitable 
that when a Swansea dairyman’s wife 
gave birth to twins, she should bo 
known thenceforth as Mrs Dai 
Double- Yolk ; (hat the local com- 
munist agitator mIiouUI lie called 
Emlyn Kremlin or Jones the Spy ; or 
that Sir David Maxwell FyTe, one of 
the least explicable appolntnionls ns 
Minister for Welsh Affairs, should 
I m vo been greeted on n visit to the 
University College of Wales In 
Aberystwyth was (ho passionate cry 
of " Go home, Dai Bananas I " Mr 
Fishlock has collected a rich assort- 
ment of I lie genro in his chapter on 
what has been culled, with some jus- 
tification, the " patronyinical bed- 
lam " of Wales. Thero is the sad and 


pocllc Dal Quiet Wedding, who wax 
so poor that he got married in his 
slippers; the Rabelaisian Dai Bum, 
more formally known as Mr Hurse; 
the devout Jones Hallelujah, the celi- 
bate Billy Never-Never and the 
photographer Eddie Click-Click. To 
one brought up in a valley with the 
children Thomas the Chemist, Wil- 
liams Court Farm and Roberts Pnper- 
Shop, they nro the cast of u familiar 
play ; and if Mr Fishlock should 
contemplate, as he quite justifiably 
might, a sequel lo his book, there arc 
two characters who ought to come 
out of the wings. One is the Prince 
of Wales, whose heritage on his 
father's side has established him 
firmly In the Welsh affections ns 
Charlie the Greek. And the other is 
the venerable professor at a Welsh 
university college, still teaching at the 
age of eighly-threc, nnd now with 
only one tooth left, right in the 
middle of an otherwise perfect set of 
gums; he is known to his students, 
predominantly Welsh nnd ft predict- 


ably disrespectful lot, as Dai Central 
Eating. 

If, us General de Gaulle Is reported 
to have said. It is impossible lo gov- 
ern a people who make more limn 
2UU cheeses, it is certainly impossible 
lo dominate indefinitely a people as 
anarchic, resilient, and irreverent as 
the Welsh. The English had be tier 
realize this, because, as Mr Fishlock 
says : 

Britain will bo a poorer place if we 
cannot ntfnut a little time, mum, money, 
protection and tolerance for the lan- 
guage which, for more than fifteen cen- 
turies, hns uns wered for ibis civilized 
and cnclni tiling cornel uf the earth. 

And it is not only the language which 
matters — it is the whole phenomenon 
of Welshncss, a quality which seems 
to worry not only the English, but 
even sonic of those Welshmen who 
have emigrated to the curridors of 
power in Westminster and Whitehall 
tvnd now find the preoccupations of 
their less metropolitan compatriots 
inconvenient and embarrassing. 


Wales as was 


lOn\YEKTH C. PEATE » 

Tradition and Folk Life 
A Welsh View 

147pp. Faber and Faber. £3.50. 

The reader who knows tlu Welsh 
Folk Museum at St Fagans, Cardiff, 
may fed us lie traverses this book 
that lie is enjoying nn extension of 
his visit there. And this time with ft 
guide wlm not only points out the 
treasures und l!.cir significance for 
the Welsh past, but goes on to indi- 
cate their relevance for our own 
power and gadget-befuddled age. 
lorwcrth C, Panic's view of folk life 
studies finds room for more (Inin 
material objects ; it embraces tilings 
of (lie spirit loo, and those themes 
and concepts, faith, religion, justice 
and nationhood among them, which 
he would like lo think nro per- 
manently necessary to mankind. 

Poet mid patriot ns wol! ns conser- 
vationist, he regrets that many forms 
of progress, such as the muss media 
and the internal -combustion engine, 
utc fast eroding the varlousncvi of 
our culture, so that the study of folk 
life past and present is iio longer a 
marginal pursuit or genial hobby 
but a rescue operation lo be carried 


out with urgency before much of 
value is destroyed or trivialized by 
generations moving on, if not to 
better things, to a different life-style. 

At the same time, as befits a 
guide, Dr Peatc keeps his feet firmly 
on the ground. I lis curatorsliip at St 
Fagans was decisive for the Folk 
Musciun's slinipe, content and style, 
U provides n laboratory for the 
scholar and a day -out fur the less 
involved sightseer. On the Scandina- 
vian model the Museum has trans- 
ferred und re-ercctcd farms, houses, 
byres, cockpit, oven a wren-house, 
and furnished them or their atten- 
dant display rooms with hearth, 
churn, chair, chest, cupboard-bed, 
cost u me, spit nnd gibbet, sled and 
gumbo, < rwth ftml pih^urn. Dr l’catu 
discourses of these things at once 
pleasantly nnd with authority : noi 
content to describe them ns objects 
but always relating them to the 
practice untl belief of men and 
women living in a credible society. 
Wlial results is not a textbook but a 
personal reaction to the problems of 
folk life .study nnd n revelation of 
the author’s happiness in a working 
life of- well over forty years in that 
field. The brief but excellent text is 
supported by fifty-nine illustrations. 
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^ Hopkins 324 pages £5.40 


New Ugh! on the Earliest Gospel Seven Markan Studies 
T. A. BurklH 

This sequel to Professor Burklli'e earlier 1 Mysterious 
Revelation ' (1063) Is a collection of essays on Mark’s gospel 
which not only clarity and develop points made In the 
previous work, but also break new ground. 

Cornell 


275 pages 


(Wiki, of e0< ? n °nilc theory, mathematical program- 

fWourceaiSniTi 1 ? 8 , anal y a,s to clarify Important problems of 
^ K£ l,on *n educational systems. 

[7 "W* 376 pages £6.76 

Sfaar A Study In Assocfallonlam 

motl ® of perceiving archltec- 
m ,l ? e ,ale 18 ‘h and 10th centuries, In 

S^ lnclucferfTi 3 003 . flnd evan sexual feelings were In* 

Li? i 130 dhtatraHoiiB £6.75 

Rotation ot the Earth 

Astronomical Observations and the 
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AnabapUem A Social History, 152^-1 BIB 

Claus-Peter Clasen ..... . , 

In this first comprehensive end detailed history of Anabapllsm, 
Professor Clasen surveys »ie nature aod development of thb 
movement ; the social background Is fully explored, and the 
communistic and egalitarian society of the Hutterltes receives 
particular attention. A final chapter presents a detailed 
account ot the suppression of the seoL . 

Cornell 623 pages £7.00 

Documentary History of Uie First Federal Congress of the 
United States o! America: March 4,. 1760-March 3, 1791 
Undo Grant Os Pauw, adltpr , 

I/oft/me 1 .- Senate Legislative Journal . 

Until now thero has been no complete documentary record of 
the First Federal Congress. The Annals of Congress have long 
been recognized as fragmentary and Incomplete. In compiling 
this documentary history, the editors have used Federal and 
slate archives, persona! papers and diaries, and contemporary 
newspapers and periodicals. The series will comprise 18 
volumes to be published over tha next decade. 

Johns Hopkfps 774 p^ges . £10.16 

The Earliest SsmHic Fanlhean ; A Study tft the Semitic 
Deities Attested In Mesopotamia Befote Ur/// . 

the TW°ektSu8five' study of the Simlfio dailies worshipped 
In Mesopotamia prior to about 2150 B.C., this book should 
become a standard reference work lor Assyrlologlsla, Old 
Testament and Near Eastern: scholars, and students of 
comparative religion.;- i ’ • j . , e - An 

John* Hopkins ' 174 paged .• £5.40 
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A Survey of Race Relations in 8outh Africa, 1971 

8outh African Institute of Race Relations 

The annual 1 Survey ' of the South African Institute ol Race 

Relatione provides a factual summary ol events, opinions, and 

Btallstlos on South African race relations. The University of 

California Press will now distribute the survey outside South 

Africa. 

California 360 pages paper £1.80 

Cuba 1933 Prologue (o Revolution 
Luis E. Aguilar 

Focusing on a cruolal episode In Cuban history. Professor 
Aguilar describes the social, eoopbmlc and politloal forces 
that formed Cuban 1 nalidnallsm, explores 'the early' 'influence'- 
of the Communist party, ana sheds new tight on I he Interven- 
tionist role of the United States government. 

Cornell 256 pages £4.30 

American Nonpublic Schools Patterns ol Diversity 
Otto F. Kraushaar 

In this exhaustive study of America's private schools, Otto 
Krauetiaar describee their various educational goals and 
philosophies, their financial condition, attitudes towards 
minority groups, and read low® for change. 

. Johns Hopkins 387 pages £4.50 

The Occult Science* Inthejtenalsainttp : 

A Study In inteliectuaf Patterns ' ■ • 

Wayne Shumaker 

In this aumniaty and shalyala of five eaptario 'aclenllfic' 
syMama : astrology, natural or > .white maglo, wftchcrafl. 


alchemy, and the hermetic philosophy, the systems are treated 
objectively as historical efforts to 'understand the world. 
California 284 pages . 56 illustrations £6.75 

World Bank Country Economic R sports 
' Economic Growth of Colombia Problems end Prospects 
This, liVdepln ooniprehensJvrt study- of the economy . of 
Colombia fa ,the flrat of a selected few Country Economic 
Reports lo bo published by the World Bank. with the agrea- 
menl ot the flbwnroen la concerned. . . 
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From the cave-wall to the Bestiary 


FRANCIS KLINGENDER i 

Animals Kn Art nml Thought to the 

End of the Middle Ages 

Edited by Evelyn Antal and John 

Harthan, 

580pp. Roulledge and Kegan Paul. 

£ 12 . 

In a letter to Sir Julian Huxley, 
Francis Klingcnder explained that his 
book was about “ the _ meaning 
attached to animal art by its makers 
In successive periods”, In fact, 
KHngender writes chiefly about 
man's changing use of animals to 
convey, visually, aspects of his 
religious, social and political beliefs 
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NEW DELHI 
THE POLITICAL DEVFXOP- 
MENT IN NEPAL 1950-70 
Chauhan. R. S. 

Analyses the basic socio-political 
forces and factors that are eat- 
ing into the vitals of the Nep- 
alese politics. 

1971 342pp C4.00 

SYSTEMIC APPROACHES TO 
INDIAN SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
Nair, Bala Krishna N. 

Examines some of the aspects of 
development as system transfor- 
mation and also postulates a 
systems approach to the integra- 
tion of socio-economic know- 
ledge. 

1971 660 pp £6.30 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
AND INDIA'S 
FOREIGN POLICY 
NizAMr, Taufiq Ahmad 
C ritically examines the approach 
of |he DPI and CPI(M) towards 
the baric aspects 61 India's for- 
eign policy. 

1971 294 pp £3.60 

PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 
AND INCOME 
DISTRIBUTION IN INDIA 
Zahir, Mohammad 
A n empirical - cum - analytical 
study of the influence of the 
changing patterns of public ex- 
penditure on distribution of iu- 
come in India. 

1972 191pp £3.00 

PARLIAMENTARY 
DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN 

BHblNYA, NlRANMN 
Explains how Japan overcame 
the apparently insurmountable 
obstacles of authoritarianism to 
embrace the alien ideas of 
democracy. 

1971 134 pp £1.80 
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Reprinted 1971 
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and practices — not about the grace 
and beauty of animals, nor their awe- 
inspiring or amusing characteristics 
which surely often inspired the 
artists whose work he rapidly reviews 
(rapidly because in about 500 pages, 
less the space occupied by some -325 
splendid illustrations, he makes many 
journeys through space and time 
across Europe, the Near East and 
North Africa, between the dusk of 
prehistory and the dawn of the 
Renaissance). 

In the first part of his book Klin- 
gendcr concentrates on nninuil ima- 
gery in the Ancient World : in the 
art of cave-dwellers, where he is 
largely concerned with establishing 
and commenting on the Jink between 
the hunting and sexual rites which it 
so often depicts ; in the art of the 
ancient Near East, where he first 
traces the religious beliefs of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, and then examines 
the monuments through which, these 
beliefs received artistic expression; 
in the civilizations of Greece and 
Rome where, it would seem, the pro- 
cess of emancipation which marked 
the spiritual life of Antiquity here 
made it possible for nien to approach 
Nature, and in particular, animals 
with a greater degree of detachment 
than hitherto: 

The rites in which men's peasant an- 
cestors once gave vent to their deepest 
anxieties by dancing in animal-masks or 
killing and eating their god In some 
animal-form were now regarded as 
qunint rustic survivals or the hidden 
practices of secinries. For most citi- 
zens it was the function of lihe drama, 
which they no longer witnessed as parti- 
cipants but as spectators at great civic 
festivals, to “ purge '' them, as Aristotle 
pointed out, of those emotions . , , 
which older rituals had formerly re- 
leased. . . . 


and finally in that style of art 
"based on a distortion of civilized 
art forms'* tie. Uruk, Lurisltin, 


purposes, ns well as for the wider 
tasks of education. Here K Inlan- 
der's particular interest in heraldic 


Scythian, Celtic, Germanic, Hiberno- animal imagery emerges; 
Saxon and Viking art) which flou- yy s (his analysis approaches 


the great 

rished beyond the borders of the synthesis of the twelfth century, it will 
Roman Empire. 


Here he shows that become increasingly evident (iuit (ho 


a style may be traced on the fringes gradual adaptation of Hie ancient forms 

of the civilized areas in which urban to the developing medieval ^jh'hty _ 

» •>•»'! ••»«"* /.crwiniiu ih<* was creating a new lungu.tgc capable of after he had completed a 

expressing ideas which were as deeply f 2!?, 1 ** 

rooted in the native tnulilions of the , ‘ , i] “its boo! k wtaidite 


art-forms, nnd more especially the 
life-like “heraldic" or classical 
animal images, were more or less vio- 
lently distorted. Although, to the 
initiated, these distorted, transmuted 
forms had a hidden meaning, they 
were mainly ornamental and failed 
to achieve the status of symbols of 
authority, failed to make the grade as 
the kind of image through which 
urban civilizations seek to express a 
richer content of ideas. 

The second, central part of the 
book concentrates on the early 
Middle Ages, on the processes of 
transmission and assimilation which 
prepared the soil for the flowering of 
Gothic art and its new vision of 
Nature. And since Gothic art was 
the supreme expression of a Christian 
vision of the universe, Klingendcr 
focuses attention on animal illustra- 
tions in those passages of the Scrip- 
tures which define Christian teach- 
ing on the origin and function of 
the material world in the general 
scheme of salvation, notably on the 
first chnptcrs of the Book of Genesis, 
certain Psalms and the apocalyptic 
books in both Testaments, nnd on 
famous commentaries on these texts. 
This main body of evidence is sup- 
plemented by nnimnl imagery in the 
encyclopedias and more specialized 
textbooks, through which the 
Church preserved ns much of tho 
secular arts and sciences of Antiquity 
as it deemed necessary for its own 


mentnry. In both IW J 
increasing joy in obstnVfl 
noted ; not. it is t™ 
incentive, but as a powj] 
current, transfusing fo l] 
fantasies and gathering 

predominates in the obi W f,., 
ism of the Renaissance, 
Klingendcr died In 


Thyme and parsley, not the bays 


northern peoples ns in Christianity and 
in the institutions of Antiquity. More- 
over, in this process of convergence 
animal imagery occupied a key posi- 
tion. Striking proof of this is seen in 
the sudden emergence throughout 
Europe in the second quarter of the 
twelfth century of heraldry os n sym- 
bolic system epitomizing both tho 
secular and Christian values of chivalry. 

The third nnd concluding part 
concentrates on the Inter Middle 
Ages. Klingcnder's main aim here is 
to trace the path along which Euro- 
pean artists nnd writers achieved a 
new approach to Nature. In (he 
visual field this is the story of the 
emergence of Gothic naturalism from 
the disciplined heraldic imagery of 
the Romanesque style. To avoid mis- 
sing the subtlety in the meaning of 
medieval animal art, Klingcnder ex- 
tends his survey to include a con- 
siderable amount of contemporary 
literary evidence. This is presented 
under two headings: first, the scien- 
tific revival of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, where a distinction 
is drawn between the preliminary 
Latin phase with which the Bestiaries 
are associated and the main stage in 
which Greek science was recovered 
through contact with the Arabs; 
secondly, the fables nml beast satires 
which provided a means of expression 
for vigorous political and social corn- 


treat his .subject to Hit 
nineteenth cenlury. In mi 
typescript for publication 0 
decided (o omit the laicrA* 
they were sketchier than?] 
ones. These are replaced kJ 
epilogue drawn from pwd 
later, unpublished chapters 
tors have also shortened fc 
mnrics of literary texts, art] 
si vc syntactical revisions, rij 
Tied the section in the fitii 
on heraldry to explain bkrI 
links between the science oft 
as it developed in the bts) 
Ages nnd the much older "I 
animal style, which is 1 1 
theme in Klingcnder's sd)i] 
have also supplied most till 
for the last three cbjO 
brought the bibliography ojt 
by including many ex«M 
published since 1955,slud»l 
they draw attention in Iki 
They arc to bo 
having assisted so ably it I 
latcil birth of a work sbil 
gender regarded ns possibilM 
achievement. In spiled in 
limitations of outlook, 
and subject-matter this 1st 
stimulating and fascinating I 
which most art hisioriafti 
gists and students of mofrs 
lure will surely find sor^ 
great interest and value. 


On the margin of the renovatio 


GEORGE HENDERSON i 
Early Medieval 

272pp including 150 illustrations. 
Penguin. Paperback, £1.25. 

The editorial foreword to the stimu- 
lating “ Style and Civilization " scries 
explains that it Is not M intended to 
provide anything in tho naturo of an 
historical survey, period by period, 
but rather n discussion of the artistio 
concepts dominion in each successive 
period In several ways the 
author of the latest volume has ful- 
filled hrs task, although the chapter- 
headings read, after a brief introduc- 
tion : " The Barbarian Tradition ”, 
" An Habitation of Dragons ", "The 
Uses of Antiquity ", " Story-telling " 
and “ De Laudibtts Sanctae Cruets 
Each essay presents aspects of early 
medieval art and thought in such a 
way as to encourage the reader to go 
farther and to eoh'gbten the non- 
specialist; they are well-written, 
scholarly and informative, but they 
are marred by a lack of balance. 


There seems to be a deliberate 
attempt to stress the perimeter and 
to avoid the centre. The unwary 
render might be forgiven if he 
closed the book with n strong feel- 
ing that in the early medieval period 
there was a great deal happening on 
cither side of Hadrian's Wall nnd 
that England before the Norman 
Conquest was the place that mat- 
tered most. No student of onrlv 
medieval history and art would wish 
to deny tho role played by the 
Anglo-Saxon missionaries on the 
Continent in the eighth century, the 
importance of the Northumbrian 
workshops, the position of Bede, the 
influence of AJcuin on the CaroJin- 
gian renovatio, or the glory of the 
tenth-century reform under St Duns- 
tan, St Aethelwold and St Oswald, 
but equally no one would deny that 
(he real renewal which changed the 
face of Europe was not caused by 
the Anglo-Saxons, although they 
contributed to it, that the real force 
of historical development sprang 


from the imperial and papal inter- 
ests, and the greatest harvest in the 
high medieval period was reaped 
in France. Had there been no Caro- 
lingiun ivmivarfu, hast there been no 
Norman Conquest, England might 
well have stink into a Scandinavian 
backwater from which nut even the 
papacy could have drugged her. 

The choice of illiisi rat ions in this 
intelligent but quirkMi collection of 
essays only reinforces such reserva- 
tions. Out of one hundred and fifty, 
many of indifferent quality, which 
range from the Coupe ties Ptolcmdcs, 
dating from the second or first 


the late Wilhelm Koehb* 
lie could not make up 
whether they were 
Ilulo-Myzantino i 
consideration of in© liter* 1 
period George HennenM ' 
reminds us of the Ansiw 
trihutiou but less “J 
developments on IheLt® 
Now and lh«n , 
switched from a Pietnl 
Hadrian’s Wall to a 
beyond the Py? n ? s, l 
la lo antique mosaic in* 
Lombard cross at 
Hellenistic cameo to « 
Winchester Bible; a». 
indeed. 


UMBETH WADE WHITE: 
neDnublrecl 
Fflie Tenth Muse." 

Oxford University Press. 

„ HAROLD WILSON i 
Ordeal of Mr Popyx s Clerk 
p. Columbus. Ohio : Ohio Slate 
tisity Press. 58. 

of die Form quiz: “Mary, 
question. Who was Anne 
jKrt?- A pause. Mary: “Did 
write The Tenant of Wild fell 
j"— ■ "No: I must hand tlml 
to the other side for ft bonus 
Nobody knows ? Well, Anne 
,jert emigrated to New Eng- 
iu |630 and became the first 
erican poet." Poor imaginary 
/; it wasn't a fair question to 
[loan English schoolgirl, or per- 
i |o Vice-President Agnew or to 
jiot Wallace. But to an acade- 
i&merican it would have seemed 
1 too easy, for (as Elizabeth 
__ White puts tl in her rather 
Jashioned way) Anne Bradstrcet’s 
and hand together laid the 
done of literary America ", 
English reader must therefore 
Spline himself to tread softly, for 
[Ireads on American literary 

one Bmdslrect was the daughter 
homas Dudley, n Northampton- 
' gentleman who was related, in 
way that neither Miss White 
Ibe genealogists have been able 
itackUe. to Sir Philip Sidney, 
ja the Arbella of 350 tons .set 
[for New England in April 1630. 
1 among her passengers John 
.the first Governor of 
busdts, Anne's father, who 

0 succeed him, Anne's future 
nd, who was to become Gov- 
In 1679, and Anne herself, n 
f seventeen. In the intervals of 

Simon Bruilst reel's children 
wrote poetry. A volume of 
tow, The Tenth Muse Lately 
“8 up in Ameriiu, was pub- 
in London (apparently with- 
er knowledge Dr consent) in 

1 nai difficult to admire Anne 
.who had the dignity of 
Puritanism and the pulse 

wotnes from n well-ordered life ; 
Showed more per- 
*J ,an high accomplishment. 
Thyme or Pnrslcy wreath ", 
'l m lc i characteristically 
jX ttif ■appro (sal, ns k no 

ma Indeed her podry has 
*’onl of crushed thyme 


and the salutary flavour of parsley. 
She is at her best in her shorter and 
less ambitious meditative and eleg- 
iac verses. (As Miss While aptly re- 
marks, the- pioneers of Massachu- 
setts “ had all loo many i ikcii lives 
for the writing of elegies 
Miss White is well attuned to her 
author, and writes with l lie same un- 
pretentious good sense. The trouble 
is that the hard facts about Anne 
Bradst reefs life are extremely sparse, 
and consist mostly of births and 
deaths in her family. .Since Miss 
White has chosen to give us what the 
publisher calls " the first lull-length 
biography " site is driven to fill the 
frequent voids with speculations 
and plausible deductions and with 
much loosely related material. On 
every other page we meet with 


Miss Wlilte’s other method of 
plugging the gaps in her narrative 
is In bring the historical, genealo- 
gical and topographical background 
into the foreground. Her first hun- 
dred pages deal with (lie real or sup- 
posed ancestry of Anne Brad field 
back to the thirteenth century, with 
her childhood and probable educa- 
tion, and with the situation of the 
English Puritans in the 1620s; but 
all sorts of peripheral figures are 
introduced, such ns Thomas Lodge 
or the dowager Countess of Lincoln, 
nnd we arc given an otiose account 
of (he Countess of Warwick because 
Anne’s future husband was for some 
time her steward. It is one tiling to 
leave no stones unturned ; it is some- 
thing else to collect and preserve 
them in little irrelevant heaps. We 


Things Accomplished, 

Things accomplished 
I call my good deeds ; 
the bad ones 
I have yet to count. 

Meanwhile I move my residence 

to the hill commanding 

the windmill in Jerusalem 

and leave for the next tenant 

curtains drawn aside 

and the strong fragrance of your hair 

from full-moon nights. 

The parting words 

which I would have tied to the legs of n dove 
I shall place in the supplication box 
on Mount Zion. 


phrases such ns " it may he sup- 
posed ", " it is safe to assume ", " if 
this did happen, it is also possible ", 
Conjectures begets conjecture: 

All (lie younger member* of die tiarl 
of Lincoln’s Puritan household must 
have received a thorough-going religious 
education, perhaps under the guidance 
of Dr Preston himself. . . . One of the 
hooks that Dr Preston would surely 
have recommended for youthful 

renders was Sir Waller Knlcigh's 
History of the World. . . . Anne Brnd- 
•treet probably read die. History us a 
cornerstone of tier education. , . . 


the prevailing atmosphere of strict- 
ness and godly endeavour one 
welcomes the occasional backsliders 
who leaven the stiff dough of 
righteousness. They include one of 
Annes sisters, who appears to have 
been mentally unbalanced, and two 
of her sons, who sowed a few wild 
oats in 1672 and had to appear in the 
country court: John's offence was 
creating n disturbance by “smoking 
late at night ", and Dudley's was 
"shooting pistols and drinking in tho 
Quartermaster's house ", Both young 
men, Miss White is able In assure us, 
became ic sponsible citizens in later 
life- Only a few months after those 
venial escapades their excellent 
mother was dead. No stone now 
marks her grove, but Miss White has 
produced n memorial that would 
have pleased Anne Bradstreet. 

John Harold Wilson deals with n 
traumatic experience in the life of 
Samuel Atkins, n clerk in the office 
of Samuel Pepys. On the evidence 
of a perjured informer Atkins was 
arrested on the charge of being in- 
volved in the murder of the London 
magistrate Sir Edmund Bury God- 
frey, kept in Ncwgato for several 
months, interrogated by a secret com- 
mittee headed by Lord Shaftesbury, 
tried at Westminster Hall on Febru- 
ary 10, 1679, and formally acquitted 
by Lord Chief Justice Scrogg*. All 
this makes an interesting story and 
also illuminates the subservience of 
the Restoration courts to (he govern- 
ment at the time of the Popish Plot 
trials. Professor Wilson’s two main 
sources arc the account of flic case 
in State Trials, and Hie "Short nar- 
rative of Samuel Atkins h)s Case" 
drawn up by the defendant himself, 
but never published — perhaps (as 
Professor Wilson puls it) " bccauso 
Mr Pepys. preferring to let lying dogs 

DAVID ROKEAH -feep, thought a unwise 

At all events, there is no lack of 
mntcrinl here, and no cull for specu- 
lation and conjecture. -The dialogue, 
we arc told, is “ taken verbatim from 
Atkins's own recollections of his ex- 
perience nnd from the stenographic 
records of his trial (If professor 
Wilson hud used the original edition 
of State Trials and not tho edited 
and modernized version of Howell's 
1 806 collection, he would have coma 
ncurer to the words actually spoken.) 
" I am responsible ”, he continues, 
" Tor the ordering of the events, for 
the necessary background material, 
nnd for the descriptions of moods 
and emotions." This sounds sober 
enough, but it opens the door to n 
Hollywood Ircatmenl of the available 
faeis. 


Translated by Joel Neither g 


can admire Miss White’s industry 
and dedication, but regret her unwill- 
ingness to select and prune. 

When at last she has got her heroine 
aboard the Arbella the narrative 
quickens, mid the English reader will 
tlnd much to interest him in the 
account of the early settlers in New 
England, It is a story id hardship, 
stern godliness, disease and dculn, 
losses and gains, and of occasional 
calamity such as the accidental burn- 
ing of the Bradstreet home (Anne 
wrote a poem about it) in 1666. In 


A herald’s phrase-book 


century nc, and now in the Cabinet 

des Mddnilles, Bibiiothfrquc Nalio- effect is, indeeu, 5 • i - • *?" 1 

^ n 0 n^r^#eriewing the past in Italy 

given to Anglo-Saxon or Pictish distant Constanhnopft^^^ iARitU 

i • Klprica , 

Milan: Mursin. 1.3,400. 

MAUgoU : 

(JHottnlo 
1-2,200. ' 

® Ramat i. 

0 

Usoo. . 

: to Nuova Italia. 


monuments with another ten to ob- 
jects In Scnndinuvia. When it comes 
to a consideration of the court 
productions of (he Curolingiun era 
the insular influence is stressed 
rather than the impact of the 
“ strangers "—as they were called by 


imperial monnsterl?*, 
courts drew their J 
prince-bishops,, twj; 
artists, but Dr Ha 
lime and again 
output of wo remote 1 
outer seas. The result n 


GERARD I. BRMILTi . 

Efiriy ,v 

Heraldic Terptiriolpgy In theTWelfth 
add- Thirteenth Centuries wit hi 
Sbecjal . Reference - to Arthurian 
Llterattire; - 
297pp. Oxford Uniyersity press. £U. 

Several distinct; Tiries pf study cop- 
verge on the, mid-thirteenth century 


During the same era wo can 
discern— still rather tentatively— the 
process by which, out of the general 
body of minstrels and agents of 
publicity attached to the household 
of a feudal lord, there emerged a 
group of- specialists, the organizers 
and -scorers of the tournaments, and 
So tW compilers, fojr their own 
professional convenience, of the 


verge on the midithirteenth century notebooks we call, the rolls of arms, 
as a critical (tete m vie development And’ as. these men shaped their 

of arniory-i-recognizable as a true interest' into the code rif a .... -. _ -- 

art-form forniorethaba century, but slob, soon to be called horaMrv Hr-ni 1 / 811 cyc,e '?^^ hlc \ Pr . ofeMof Honed 
then visibly cominJ’ W age. It is the Wd«SbM& as oro^ln^ ^Pn WUJ ‘ ,S aQ authority, 

time when ■ ..the tbjbrmtmenV 'always^ « professional men - omw — ♦ 


as the heraldic phrase. Heraldry wus 
the creation and livery of the chival- 
tic class; and in the vernacular 
literature of the preceding ccntury- 
and-a-haif chivalry had been the 
overwhelmingly predominant theme. 

Consequently all the words that the 
emergent class of herajds required 
roy mutual communication in their 
mystery were ready to hand ip the non or leopam f 1 JF-jdA 
chansons de geste and 1 , the prqsc i n » and derivative*'^ a 
romances, especially those or the fourchiee, 

lloncfl 1 

on^wrch •» crB P wtbo nty-; 


So when he 
literary anaiydsd . ( 
which occupies IW" 1 * 
book, tothtg^g, 
the rest, most of tw ^ 

to single terms , 


nearly a 


Jjw topics on which Renata 

fionn ’ Eplc “ nd Tragedy ” 
■ , °fi» €en H5 0n individual 
. G« r °(amo Fraca- 
tofHyico.Castelvetro, Vico 
il^W 0 5^** ^ iutrin- 
imehvi.? j?- ^tnor’x work 
■iktan t0d terms of its 
liWnce. Thus .Cicero’s 
ou the one hand 


“an indirect disciple of Vico", 
Signor Barilii finds that “ the rhetor- 
ical and the analytical reason " are 
not, as with Vico, “ two faces of the 
same system ", blit an antithesis of 
the same kind as one finds in 
Leopardi’s ideas about antiquity and 
modernity, or reason and imagina* 
tion. Leopardi’s theory of style too 
is, according to Signor Barilii, "of 
great potency and relevance", one 
of its cardinal, principles being Leo- 
pardi’s belief that ."poetic expres- 
sion . . mast shun every form of 
dissociative specialism Thus, 
according to t.eupnrdi, Dante is not 
“ a good poetic model because he 
has excessive recourse to the special- 
bed language of theology and the 
sciences, which contradicts the 
’popular* character that a poetic 
language must have ” But for Leo- 
pardi, ** popularity ” in style and dic- 
tion is synonymous with the qualities 


Gozzano, Sahn. Card arc! li and Pal- 
Hizeschi. Nor docs he say much 
about Pascoli or even D’Annunzio 
who, more than any other single 
poet, widened and enriched the 
range of poetic expression. Nor can 
what is basically revolutionary in 
D'Annunzio’s innovations or, later 
on, those of Ungaretti and Montale, 
be adequately assessed merely or 
even largely In terms of iheir, anti- 
thetical relationship : to nineteenth- 
century poetics. Even it there were 
an antithesis it could hardly bo 
gauged by comparing the major 
twentieth-century poets with such 
minor poets of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ns Aleardi, Prati or Maccari. 
For one characteristic of a minor 
poet is precisely that he is neither 
particularly originnl in relation lb the 
age and milieu in which he writes. 


As fur the necessary background 
material, that is represented by .such 
descriptions us " buck -toothed, child- 
less Queen Catherine ”, " hawk-laccd 
Lord Shaftesbury ", and " the burly 
Duke of Buckingham . . . bis unco 
handsome visage reddened ami 
bloated by dissipation When 
Samuel Alkius appeared before tho 
Secret Commit ice "Shaftesbury’s 
thin lips cracked into a smile ", and 
Buckingham " came round the la bln 
and loomed over the clerk ; his 
breath . . . heavy with the fumes of 
brandy ". How docs Professor 
Wilson know it was brandy 7 Haw 
dues he know thin Buckingham find 
been drinking at nil that day ? Or 
come to that, how docs he know that 
Captain Charles Atkins was "n tall 
military figure in n plumed hat, 
tucked up periwig, buff jerkin, and 
red breeches " when. he stood on the 
after deck of the Quaker ? Could 
he, perhaps, have been five foot 
seven ? As for moods nnd emotions, 
we are told that Captain Bcdloc, 
" dressed in the height of court 
fashion . . . made a great impression 
on the jury ", and that in his lonely 
ceil in Newgale " a wave of nostalgia 
and self-pity ” swept over poor Sam 
Atkins, mid (in a sort of film close- 
up) " tears fell upon his mnnnclcs 
Not lor Professor Wilson a timid 
" wc muy suppose ” or an over-scru- 
pulous “it is safe to assume”: such 
phrases arc the lumber of scholar- 
ship nnd have no place in iris glowing 
pastiche of the past. He knows more 
about the Restoration period than 
most of his contemporaries, but bo 
has never been able to decide whether 
he wants la be a Harrison Ainsworth 
or a scholar. The Ordeal of Mr. 
Pepys' s Clerk will make his academic 
friends fear that lie has readied a 
decision. 
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conglomeration of bibliographical 
dula und anthologies of other .peo- 
ple’s poems and criticisms, Iii his 
main text. Signor Ramat discusses a 
lurge variety of topics, relating 
them, more or less loosely, to the 
purportedly central concept of 
hermolism ”, But the term is so 
elaborately interpreted that practi- 
cally any topic can be accommo- 
dated within it. Ydt . despite the 
mainly abstract nature at the thcitds 
diseased — " La figure nominate. : 
Persona c nature " "L’utopia dcllo 
6tuporc", “La nature del tempo", 
etc— there is a more positive side to 
VErmethmo, which Is the lucid, 
even if somewhat tendentious, 
account which Signor Ramdt gives 
of the particular milieu in Which 
some important Italian poetry was j 
published, , of the impact it ipadeaod 
the critical' attention it received. ■ ' 


defiance 
become a _ 
aristocracy. .Parity a* a consequence 
of this fashion 
more seriously 
Wtoch lbrbugfy 


- :m always do, a technical lanauaee -W* 1 great patience and minute 
has come down to thd heralds delaU he ,raccs «he history of many 
i^JKES; iSSSaS today tt.to.temi of blazon.- of. these terms, before . expounding 



’ the: great Matthew 

the margins > * r 


these terms by tho 
cprpbi nations capable 
and precisely expressing • 
M pf the object and its 
ob- 




fev. 


itthew Paris fflumtafcted . m Unit X object and : 

pf his hlttoria. ; ' Dot s, ouchtt. teralSo hiewf ° 


contemporary 
numerous 
old controversy^^ 
reel name for ™£, r - 
samc animal * . 
fresh amtnuniti^ j 
XJp and 

cal columns the ^ 
mation, A s >* t( , w 

kind i«. &P 

something ne«. w ^ 
literature. . 


>ri]||| sivii » nynuii/iiivwj h t., 

n» ^iPWnanrtogy and of naturalness, elegance nnd fluidity, 
tefchniUoru special- which it requires a great eifort.to 

.... achieve. Hence for ail its omn basis 


ftteaUty 
jbe-ideas.of 


and., on the 
Dewey,. . In his 


■^£ W * QV r l D hls on M po 

rfoCTl 118 . ^di- " eminei 
m^&m*'** ' • On a 


nor reptesentative of U. .. ----- -. . 

When U comes ta.thc major and . .. But as to me concept of " bermc- : 
representative poets : of the nine- .lism " we khOW no more. About it or 
tcenfli century (Foscolo and Leo- Its protagonists; after wc have fin- 
pardi chiefly, and towards the end ished the jbaok than wfaeu we 
"poraiiariiy " his notion oi pro- 0 f the century Carducci). one finds started, The.Aernn t Was first used by 
,-, as Uopardi himself knew; is that the makers of the twentieth- Francesco .Flora in 1936 Jo ipdicnte 
eminently aristocratic’’. : j- century poetic revolution have not the element^, qf obscunjym modern 

Oh a more factual and ; historical so much on anlitheliad relationship . ^try, Jls ( .^ute and its nature, 
basis Luigi Mategoii discusses the to (he nmeteenth century as a coirt- Since then )t has been rightly or 
I*nn mHian .. ^ --- - - 1 . 1 * iu-. Wfpngly associated with such names 

ns Ungaretl), Campann, Montale, 

S narimodo, Luzi. Gaito, and virtu- 
fy oil the post-D’Annunzian poets 
worth the i name. All . Uie poets in 
question liavc at one time or 
another, with greater or lesser 
justification, repudiated {1. , . j.!' 


Bgsi-1 Luigt Maugoti aiscussw ,inv io iDc niwi^H.u 
transition from and react rqn against pfementary one. a rela ionship that 
ij ^thpdify 6f . thc ^ nineteenth century' by the twen- makes Tor the xtrenglhcning; and 

Of 41 t0 tieth, in the accomplishment ol a renewal of » Vital tradition. Sign yr 

of thW Poetic revolution in Italy by Un^ar- Malagpli s appr«w c h in both tpo 
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BY W. J. WEATHERBY 


T he Saturday Review magazine, 
which is moving to San Fran- 
cisco, said its farewell to Man- 
hattan with a party on a Circle Line 
ship that took a huge number of 
guests for a last look at the Statue of 
Liberty. As the Inst of the late-comers 
rushed aboard and the ship slid away 
from West 43rd Street, people used 
to more landlocked parties stared 
uneasily at (he receding skyscrapers, 
which began to look as safe and 
steady as rocks. Not only were guests 
on board for the duration— no run- 
ning away if you did not like it, as nt 
most cocktail parties— but perhaps nil 
thnl human cargo inflated with ell 
that liquor would be more than the 
ship could take. 

Past a certain stage of Manhuttun 
pnrlies all the latent paranoia conics 
out. and being on the water brought 
it all out much earlier than usual. 
Someone remembered the old Eng- 
lish joke that if you wiped out a 
literary cocktail party In London, 
there would be no literary life left 
in England. That was gallows hum- 
our nt best— at least to Englishmen 
north of Birmingham— but Ameri- 
cans were fond of it because they 
prided themselves the joke could not 
possibly apply to the United Stales. 
But perhaps such pride comes from 


the time when their great, big, sprawl- 
ing country was less culturally shrun- 
ken than it is now. At least when 
that joke was recalled during thaL 
evening on the Hudson, , with -the 
polluted river surging' below us and a 
river of booze flawing around us on 
deck, the joke obviously made somje 
people uneasy. As usually happens In 
such cases, one of the guests who was 
already riding high pul it into words 
with p. nervous giggle. What .would 

.1 : a . if : n . . 
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aggressive. , egos In ‘such a‘ confined 

space?:-;. ■ . :• 

Nobody answered her, though it 
was enough to send one or two people 
back to the bar'. But npw we ato all 
back on New York concrete, as safe 
as you can hope to be ip auchacrimc- 
ridd en ■ eify^ her question . *'< seems 
easier to answer: , WpJLfor a start, jt 
Would haVe nieiint- tKfivpnd , of lhe 
Saturday 'Ryvtem,;., edilvrifrl staff aiid 
many of its favburile ’Writers; r Th£ 
stars: of Newsweek would also have 
gone; .because its were 

standing oq the top.dec'k' ip a; group 
arpund ' the 0 s bom 

Elliott, like Napoleon iiijroumlcd W 
his marshal?, 1 /The pmjf^caoB'plaUon 1 
to Newsweek wqiild havd :befeti that 
some of itg /rivals from Tint* were 
also there. ! And the hews hia&izini^; 
the nearest the Unitdd Sfafes l^-^' 


publishers. Beautiful People, import- 
ant writers (Famous Faces were 
everywhere, but I wus never sure if it 
was the real person or an imitation), 
television and radio personalities, hip 
politicians and professors, adver- 
tising and promotion people, the 
packagers nnd pushers of journalism 
and publishing— Oh, American cul- 
tural life would not have disappeared, 
but the establishment ranks would 
have been considerably depleted. 


I was reminded or an earlier parly on 
land (ha i Edward Kennedy's pub- 
lishers gave for his new book. In 
Critical Condition ; The Crisis in 
America's Health Carp. So many of 
the old Kennedy team were there— 
Galbraith, looking more than ever 
like the Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
Sehlcsingcr like his opposite number, 
and so on through the Cumelol lists— 
that you fell that if the parly hud 
been wiped out there would have been 
nothing left to revive in 1976 when 
many people reckon the third 
Kennedy will make his bid for the 
White House. It was hard to decide 
whether to feel nostalgia or anticipa- 
tion for another round. All those 
political celebrities in the same room 
created an unreal atmosphere, more 
iikin to a romantic novel than to hum- 
drum reality, A woman with an un- 
known Face (“Who's she?” the 
celebrities asked) bumped against a 
man in a dark suit and fell the hard 
edge i of a gun. She did not know 
Whether to warn the hosts that an 
assassin might be present or to 
assume he was a bodyguard. Uni- 
formed City police were outside, so 
eventually she decided to keep quiet. 
Kennedy appeared at last, beaming 
and. hand-shaking as if he were after 
our vbtes: breaking /up the ebheen- 
tralion of everybody on anybody 
else, but he looked weary behind his 
fleshy mask, not. routine tiredness 
that could be cured by a weekend off, 
but weary to the bones. The burden 

kLwS? lhe aSt , of lhe Kennedy 
brptW^ was clearly visible, and one 
thought; perhaps jt was lucky be was 

Tint Hlinntnn _ .1 . . 


The Saturday Review obviously 
had other problems. The new high 
command is trying to transform the 
magazine from an oM-fashioncd cul- 
tural-liberal platform into a with-it 
commentator on the new technolo- 
gical world of the 1970s. A more 
formal gathering on land won hi luvc 
reflected the old Saturday Review, 
with perhaps speeches and tributes 
ami a certain amount of nostalgia 
for more secure days when culture 
was handed down along a recognized 
route. Bui Hie trip on Hie water 
suited the new, still evolving image. 
It was unusual, it offered sonic 
insecurity and therefore excitement 
(even if we were really as safe as the 
Empire Stale Building), it grew into 
the light symbol ol farewell, com- 
bining a last look at Hie old Slaluc 
of Liberty with a certain contem- 
porary Hair. It, too, may have cost 
about Hie same as a full-page ad in 
the Times (or even hvo pages) and it, 
too, chose probably the besl way of 
putting over its message. 

The Saturday Review is not only 
trying something new within its 
covers, but in transplanting itself to 
San Francisco it is turning its back 
on the tradition that New York is the 
centre of American publishing and 
journalism and -the other media of 
expression. The insecurity that some 
of the drinkers tell on the water was 
therefore suilnblc for the occasion. 
Trying to do new things in this 
world of combined inflation and 
recession is hound to be a 
gamble, but it apparently makes 
economic sense to the owners to 
move, and there is a feeling that much 
of what happens culturally in the 
United Slates starts in the West rather 
than in the East nowndays. It also 
means that you will have to wipe out 
parties in more places than one to 
make that old joke come true here. 

What the friends of Ihe Saturday 
Review hope is (hut the management 
will give the new ideas time to work. 
Too many people in journalism, as 
jn publishing, jump in without assess- 
ing Ihe time and resources needed and 
expect the kind of results you can gut 
only in turning out cars in Detroit. 
My own hope, too, is that the maga- 
zine will not full Into the trap which 
other magazines that grow into cor- 
porations Itavo done. Business likes 
to feel optimistic: it is part of the 
philosophy of salesmanship. Critics 
i?l c \ wl ^*wn i,H *iek pessimists. 
Words like "positive” change their 
meaning. You try so hard to he with- 
it thnl you end up with mere gim- 
mickry and illusions, 

I remember when Time magazine 
went through a period when it was 
so determined to be " positive" that 
it couldn't or wouldn't see (he writing 
growing ever larger on the wall about 
what was happening in the United 
Stnles. And you could make the 
same point about The New York 
Times, and probably every magazine 
nnd newspaper and television and 
radio company that becomes in effect 
a big business. For one thing, the 
executives, even more than politi- 
cmns, draw such large incomes that 
their way of life separates them from 
the wny most people live. And for 
another, to fit into the corporation, 
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prosperous or the very 
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scrapers on the Manhattan a! 
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around the ship and uotejN 
that for all the llberaliasi 
journalism and publishing, tii 
all ihe events of the 1960s>ilsi 
only one or two Black fattstob 
in the White crowds on bad 
at least should make on* ta«i 
pathetic to the exclusive iflii 
certain Black groups, alllwtfi 
little hard to see them god 
they have and then phyii* 

I lira I power games as the nS 
At no time in my experieiw® 
sides been so separate, sow? 
much so that there js a jowl 
attempted repression to I 
people crossing lines. 
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on older Black writers 
thought to have got 
with the ol her side. fob 
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Black writer because, J I « 
lie wrote in a 
pearl style. It was JJ* 
intended to warn yoteFJ 
writers off doing the J 
result too often is to > 
writers in their rather 
often lazy view that 
sincerity, not art, and > 
rhetoric becomes 
ally valuable simply*^ 
obvious roots and w 
militant. T _ 

Yet this fact wnwto- 
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an Establishment hffjL 
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be affected. 
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therefore cannot be™*? ( J 
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Archaeologists of the / 
World United 

; The ' journal World Archaeology. IdM* 1 ***! ^ 
range and scholarship, is Ihe voice of , -, 11 -ii 
archaeologists the world over. Nojv Into 
the theme of the current (June) issue is wP ij,* 
This . theme will be continued In the October 
; entitled Nomads, and the February 1973 
. be concerned vyith Theories and AsW 
Subscriptions' to Rouiledge & Kegan Paul. - ^ , 

Hqu^e, Reading Road; HenleyK)A-Thame8,R!^,i 
'or9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 - ^50^ 0 |j 

: iRoutledge & ljCegati Pftrf .■ 



rnrmn* thc Eng 1 ,i ? R f v °’ 

A/ Julian was a revolution at all 

[;T and. if so. what sort it was 
(■problems which continue to exer- 
' ttiorinns of the seventeenth 
^ and— it would appeal— to 
giain their readers. Although 
gopher Hill has recently been 
Lied (by Pe^ r Lusletl in The 
with having founded a 
tool’’ of pupils, the signs of an 
pted orthodoxy among those 
m he has taught arc scarcely sell - 
Hit To enumerate a few of those 
r would wish to acknowledge a 
I of inspiration to Dr Hill's icach- 
31 either the undergraduate or 
mduale level— D. H. Penning- 
Jvan Roots. David Underdown, 
lie Pearl, G. E. Aylmer, Brian 
ping, Keith Thomas (to come 
butter down the age-scale)— is 
fy to call a school roll, still less 
profile ft monolith. However, n 
4 important and more difficult 
than assessing influence is that 
tying to convey what books are 
it and estimating their true 

t Bill's newest book is among 
fmost remarkable. Although 
prisons are unprofitable be- 
u the works of an author who 
lightly earned so many supcrlu- 
j, many will reckon The World 
Sfrf Upside Down to be his best 
; most sustained achievement 
f Economic Problems of the 
rch {19561. It exemplifies in a 
jug fashion his great qualities, 
.'perhaps also his failings, as a 
ifiaa of seventeenth-century F.ng- 
K Like all Dr Hill’s books, this 
p written round a thesis : uirn- 
^way from the successful gentry- 

r s revolution which, he 
did happen, he directs our 
{ton instead to the abortive 
kr one, for, lie writes, 

wu another revolution which 
..nappened, though from time to 
it threatened, fills might linve 
WJim communal property, a fur 
dmocracy in pofilieal and legal 
?"8ht have disesliiMisfied 
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5P*;»I0 look this re- 
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™ the special role of ihe root- 
H masteriess " men, (he soci- 
L X eeoarnpltically mobile, 
M 'fey were found In the 
K Army itself. The im- 
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«wnewhat more extensively 
Jidencewill at present bear. 
a« a .? er al1, a srent many 
lecnth-century radicals 
5 {ram the South and East. 

he country which had 
Mlly more Protestant, had 
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Jw* more Parliamentarian 
“ te jy .than thc northern 
ha,f - Following Keith 
i^tt ing role of pro- 
S y 5 la1ed to Ihis fer- 
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.4 ” mechanic preacher *' in the seventeenth century— reproduced from the 
Jacket of The World Turned Upside Down. 
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CHRISTOPHER HILL: 

The World Turned Upside Down 
353pp, Temple Smith. £5. 


opponents, only reluctantly urn) very 
laic in the day. 

This distinction could he said to 
form the hinge on which the book’s 
whole argument turns. It does not 
quite correspond to the difference 
between civilian and military Level- 
lers, for Overton nnd Walwyn were 
among the more radical (the more 
nearly " true "), counterbalancing 
Wiki man nnd Petty (the more con- 
servative of (be civilians) ; while oil 
the military side, Lilburnc, bracketed 
here with WildniRn, was n former 
Lieutenant- Colonel, to be weighed 
against thc Army radicals, Rains- 
horough and Sexby. Nor is it the 
same ns a dichotomy between 
“ hard M and " soft ", between those 
who might and might not have been 
prepared to use violence and terror 
in trying to achieve their programme 
and realize their ideals, although this 
is surely one of the vital issues on 
which all revolutionary movements 
divide. 

But like any revolution which did 
not happen, that of the Levellers can 
be assessed only by what its members 
did do, and— up to a point — by what 
they said they would do, although Dr 
Hill now argues that, ” if the Agita- 
tors had managed to capture control 
of tho Army, a Leveller theory of 
military dictatorship in the interests 
of democracy would certainly have 
emerged ". In this he may seem to 
do rather less than justice to the sin- 
cerity of the three original leaders— 
Liiburne, Overton and Walwyn. Their 
dislike of “ big government " and 
their desire for a relatively weak, 
decentralized state, with the maxi- 
mum of popular participation and (he 
minimum of permanent apparatus, 
and with direct answerability of func- 
tionaries to Ihe people, to be achieved 
by such measures as restrictions on 
the legislative sovereignty, of parlia- 
ment, the separation of powers, the 
direct election of local officials includ- 
ing magistrates, and rotation in 
office: .It would be unfalr to dismiss 
all this as thc sour grapes of defeated 
men, even though admittedly . its 
fullest and mitturest formulation (in 
the third Agreement of the People* 
did post-date their imprisonment if 
not the defeat of ibeir military allies 
■ at Burford. _ : 

The . " not true * Levellers having 
been dispatched, off-stage,. and sub-. 


B. S. LAPP : 

Thc Fifth Monarchy Men 
315pp. Faber and Faber. £5.25. 


sequent references to l hem being 
mainly in passing. Dr Hill linns to 
thc groups with whom lie is princi- 
pally concerned : Winslauley and the 
Diggers, the Ranters, thc chrly 
Quakers, mid a miscellaneous assem- 
bly of individual radical theorists 
who meet the requirements of his 
definition. The lest applied is whether 
or not they were trying to turn the 
world upside down, by bringing 
about the pnpulnr, radical revolution 
already described. By this criterion 
the mainstream of the Leveller move- 
ment was nt most concerned to slew 
the world round n little, perhaps to 
rock but not to overturn its founda- 
tions. Despite the pioneering work 
of A. L. Morion (to which generous 
acknowledgment is paid) the Ranters 
have never had such full and enthral- 
ling justice done to them. The close 
connexion between Ranlerism and 
Quakerism, until Fox got firm 
enough control to purge the Society 
of Friends of its more extravagant 
features, has never been more 
brilliantly demonstrated— not, one 
suspects, lhat this will win Dr Hill 
friends among al) Friends. Antl- 
Purltan sexual emancipation and thc 
rejection of prcdcstfnarian Calvinism 
and its concomitant doctrine of the 
calling . are convincingly related,, to 
the radicalism of the Interregnum.’ 
Or rather . these characteristics are 
identified with some of the radicals. 
As applied to the more orgiastic 
aspect of Ranlerism, the phrase 
" rejection of thc Protestant ethic" 
is extraordinarily apt and perceptive. 
Yet arguably there was as much here 
of a backward -looking yearning for 
the long-lost mythical Land ok 
Cockayne, for a paradise without toil 
and without sin, a* there was of a 
progressive ideology pointing the way 
Into a post-revolutionary aparegd- 
communist future. 

Dr Hill (s scrupulously fair In 
mentioning . Gerrard Wmstanley’s 
condemnation; of the Ranters, but be 
seems to. evade thc issue of Its signi- 
ficance. The Digger leader, it .may 
at least be. plausibly argued, accepted 
the need for shared physical labour 
as the basis for a new and ihore 
just Economic order, in which there 
would be no place for the work-shy 


—or for the drop-out either; rightly 
or wrongly, , he i may also have 
believed that sekiaal promiscuity and 


excessive indulgence constituted a 
psychological as well as a physical 
danger, in that they might distract 
people’s sense of social and political 
responsibility and serve to debilitate 
revolutionary activism. A considera- 
tion of some modern revolutionary 
movements might require this pari 
of the argument to be reconsidered. 

None thc less, ihe rejection of 
eternal damnation, of hell and even 
of sin, and lhe marvellous prospect 
of human perfectibility arc shown 
to have been influences of tremen- 
dous liberating power in people's 
minds, helping to free them from 
the lyrannv of custom and accepted 
dogmas, above all from clericalism, 
and opening llicir eyes lo a whole 
range of new possibilities. Olliers 
besides many of ihe Levellers are 
lipped out during the journey, or 
else simply never taken on board— 
their ideas not being sufficiently 
“ radical ” to q uali fy. Difficulties 
arise over individual reformers 
among the Independents, such ns 
Hugh Peter, who does rale several 
entries, and the slightly more middle- 
of-the-road Henry Robinson, who 
docs not appear at all. and Milton 
himself, who is cited frequently to 
telling effect but was surely no 
turner-upside-down. Milton's posi- 
tion is in fact expounded with learn- 
ing and insight in an appendix. Like- 
wise, both Lhe theologically orihodux 
Independent divine Thomas Good- 
win and the heterodox John Good- 
win are mentioned several times in 
passing; how much nearer the laltei- 
was than the former to being a 
turner-upside-down is not explored. 

One clue lies in the religious groups 
to whose influence Dr Hill traces the 
origins of many Interregnum radi- 
cals. The sixteenth-century Famil- 
«ts, or” Family of Love", the little 
j orkshirc sect of thc Grindlctonians, 
and the more widely diffused, less 
organized proponents of Free Grace, 
all had in common a readiness, in- 
deed nn inclination, to question 
orthodox predestinnriunism. Their 
theology teetered on the razor's edge 
between Ihe morass of revisionist, 
crypt n-Ciilhnlic Arminiunism on the 
one hand, and the abyss iff heretical, 
blasphemous antinoniianisni on the 
oilier. Some not a bio figures, includ- 
ing Walwyn the Leveller and John 
Goodwin the Independent, were to 
he accused of occupying both these 
deplorable positions nt once. Pre- 
desUmirlnn Calvinism, with its infer- 
ence that God's Elect in nil proba- 
bility only constituted n select 
minority of fallen humanity, could 
well inioly an elitist attitude towards 
the problem of political and social 
control in this world. By contrast, 
the doctrines of Free Grace mid of 
the possibility of universal redemp- 
tion, suggesting ns they did u selec- 
tive, generalized salvation, might 
easily point in a more popular or 
democratic direction. On this. score 
almost nil Fifth Monarchy Meti, the 
Particular Baptists, some Levellers 
fespeclally Liiburne until his Anal 
conversion to Quakerism), and most 
Congrccatlonn lists were orthodox, 
and so by implication elitist. 

Some other Miilennrinns — the 
General Baptists, other Levellers 
(most notably Walwyn), the Diggers, 
the Ranters nnd the Quakers — were 
heterodox and in the same sense 
potentially populist. 

. Are even these categories .perhaps 
top rigid? May one n&t be :redilced 
to saying that, in h complex revolu- 
tionary situation, amid a welter of 
ideas new and old, no single, simple 
dichotomy obtains: lhat of neither 
radical and non-radical, bourgeois 
and anti-bourgedis. nor Calvinist and 
antinomlnn 7 Each of such antitheses; 
may have. some validity os a mode of 
explanation , but none will provide a 
universal key (0 understanding. 

The problem ot 
popularity 

■ As for the .Quest ion .of how '".'popu- 
lar M the ■' typujd-be radical revolu- 
tionaries In their own time, Pr‘ 
Hiij is rli&tty Mvtjqus. True he refers 
us to the huge nio turning profession 
at the Leveller mutineer . Luckyfer’q 
funeral. But some contemporaries 
reckoned that the largest.crowds seen 
in London since the' execution of 
•Strafford .were those which gathered 
at the tWo acquittals of Liiburne, after 
'he.Jjad been trial for his life* in 
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George 

Dance, 

Architect 

1741-1825 

By Dorothy Stroud 

"Anyone, even mm'gitiHlly iutoreslod 
in lute eighteenth century 
Architecture, will he stirred by Mies 
St mud's study: it is very fine.'* 

— Robin Middleton, 

A n*fi Uecturni Design . 

"M iss Stroml's learning is almost 
Alarming. She line at her finger-tips 
every conceivable reference to her 
subject nnd his contemporaries . . . 

This attract i vo mid most desirable 
biography." 

—Jamea Lee-Milne, Apollo. 

An exhibition devoted to G forge Dance 
ia on view at the GefTryo Museum until 
September 30th, 

With 77 plates and 3 text figures. £12 

Sir William 
Hamilton 

Envoy extraordinary 
By Brian FothergiU 

"A lively contribution to the study of 
English taste in the eighteenth 
century." — F.J.B. lVafson, Apollo. 
Winner of a Royal Society of 
Literature W.H. Hoincmnnn Award. 

A biography of particular interest in 
connection with the exhibition 'Lady 
Hamilton in relation to thc art of her 
time’ ut Kenwood until October 16th. 
lllu st rat etl with 1 3 plates. £3- 50 

Eastern , 
Turkey 

A Guido and History 
By Gwyn Williams 

"With nnvinljlo aclinlnrnhip Gwyn 
Williams traces tho peoples ami 
cultures iff the nren from prohiatorio 
times, and then guides tho reader lo 
whoro their build inga and influenrci 
may atill ho seen ... It is certain that 
nn-onn line uni lied forth In this 
daunting country with such 
curiosity and cl at. "—Tudor Edimrde, 
The Tabid. 

With -M photographs and A mop. £-t- 90 

Majorca 

By Arthur Foas 

"Very welcome as an aid to the 
appreciation of churches, castles, 
palaces and country-houses, all of 
which it situates neatly and 
carefully in both tho geographical and 
historical context ... An excellent 
point of departure.’ ' 

— The Times Literary Supplement, 

. With 18 photographs & maps. . £3- DO 
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In My Father's 
Den 

A novel by Maurice Gee 

"It reminds one of Simonpn in its 
responsibility to the real experience." 
—-Arehie fffnd, Glasgow. Herald. 
"Careffri and convincing account of 
the murder ofa pretty teenager lit . 
New Zealand. Long flashbacks explain 
! how everyone got tho way they are, 
and hiCeR in tho sadmetaknorphoaisof 
an ore hdrd community, i nto an 
ipduqt<ifll suburb. This iB real writing 
and real' observation /* 

—Pete r-Dickineon, The Sunday Times. 
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the .nit umn of 164*) iind again in (ho reaction against reform as a whole, 
mitinnn of lt>53; anil l.ilhumc was a so making a limited, partial rcvoln- 
conscrvnlivc. not n true leveller, lion less thorough-going and less 
Hcsidcs such occasional mass demon- enduring than it might otherwise 



si rations, sporadic food riots (as in 
1647-49). anu -fen drainage and olhei 
anti-enclosure outbreaks, and (lie 


have been. But this, of course, is to 
declare oneself for meliorisl values, 
and to proffer a reformist analysis 


Artny mutinies themselves, the extent of what was historically possible, 
of direct popular participation is hard And whatever else Christopher Hill 
to seek. is, however else his approach to 

One is driven back on to other history has changed over the past 
evidence, such as the probable sides twenty years, it is safe to say that he 
of pamphlets and newsbuoks, of is emphatically not a meliorist or a 
which n little more might perhaps reformist. 

have been made than is done here. The Fifth Monarchy Men pro- 
But when all is snid there must have vides an almost microscopic* cxaim- 
been a great many of the common nation of one radical Interregnum 
Dconte on whom the Civil War and sect, with some of whose members 


of pamphlets and newsbooks, of 
which n little more might perhaps 
have been made than is done here. 
But when all is snid there must have 
been a great many of the common 
people on whom the Civil War and 


the Revolution. like all civil wars Dr Hill is also concerned. The two 


and revolutions, had little direct 
impact beyond the realities of higher 
taxation and the intermittent threats 
of conscription and free quarter. 
Those to whom the Digger move- 
ment might have appealed most 
strongly, in so far us these were the 
landless peasants, may or may not 
have been Jiving nt a sub-political 
level. But by any reckoning only a 
tiny minority of the population was 
involved. However alarmed the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate 
authorities became at the support 
which the Ranters and early Quak- 
ers seemed to be gaining, these can 
hardly have been numbered in more 
than some thousands. Arguably, 
however, this was a sufficient threat, 
and the very existence of radical 
revolutionaries strengthened the 


books also have this in common if 
for somewhat different reasons ; each 
is easily the best work so far written 
on its subject. The Fifth Monarchy 
Men have been disappointingly 
served in previous studies. It. S. 
Capp’s monograph is a model of 
thorough research, sensibly worked 
out and attractively presented. 

One of bis main problems lias 
been to distinguish the specific origins 
of the Fifth Monarchy movement 
from the general climate of millenar- 
ian ideas which pervaded the 1640s 
and 1650s. The definition which ho 
offers is that only for them did mil- 
lennrmn beliefs constitute the basic 
core of their doctrines. Moreover 
they nloue derived from these tenets 
belief in the necessity of direct action, 
and tile corollary that its objectives, 


To the Editor 


‘Literature of the 
Low Countries ’ 

Sir,— ' Though I have long given up 
the. study $£ the literatures of Holland 
and^elBtam at. Out hand, Iho sense of 
regret 1 have of ion had at the seeming 
futility of ilio years spent thus was 
lightened by the enormity orf your 
reviewers compliment (August 11) in 
bracketing tny name with those 0 f Sir 
Edmund Gasae, Sir Herbert Grier eon, 
Professor Baraouw. Tile review was my 
first intimation of Professor Moijcrs 
book, which I hope soon to read. If 
I query a point now, it Is one that arises 
from that chronic' diathesis as between 
Dutch and Flemish, 

I think it quite unlikely that Professor 
Mcljcr would see Conscience as the 
pioneer of _ the novel other than on the 
Flemish side, on the claim made for 
him: “Hij Icmdc ziin Volk lezeii ", 
Similarly, the role of Ouido.Gezeile was 
groat In- the revival of poetry, even if 
,'Marfel CroCs in his refreshingly unspar- 
ing article sees the translations of 
. tiliane Woutcra es far superior to the 
original version; it is a critical opinion, 
not a condemnation. 

'L „ ' ^MES A. RUSSELL. 

!l Melville Oardens, Bishopbrigas, 
Glasgow. 

. Pieter Geyl 

Sir,— -Your review of Pieter Gey Vs 
Venues ir lid over slant en hktorie 
(August 1 1) suggests that b 14 attitude to 


the Orange stadboiders may have con- 
Irlbuled to the delay over his appoint* 
. ment to Utrecht in 1935, This may 
have been ah .element In |ha situation, 
PVL kfww that » Qpcen 

■Withelihina vivas. ^ wonupi. of strong 


views, but I was a student of his at the 
time and recall his telling me that the 
delay was caused by an investigation 
into his earlier involvement with the 
Flemish Nationalist movement, which, 
it was feared, might have brought 
Belgian reucljani to the appointment. 
In the event, of course* as he sardoni- 
cally remarked, “not a dog barked " 
when the appointment was eventually 
made. 

MAURICE BRUCH. 

Department of Extramural Studies, 
The University of Sheffield, Broom- 
snrioB House, 85 Wilkinson Street, 
Sheffield S10 2GS. 

Dickens Editions 

Sir,— Your reviewer (August 111 mis- 
takenly suggests our “ Penguin English 
Library" Charles Dickens's American 
Notes is a reprint of Andrew Lang's 
Gad shill Edition. It is In fact a first 
edition with certain identifiable addi- 
tions. Some further description of the 
text may also contribute to discussion 
of your reviewer's distaste for the lack 
of uniformity in Penguin's Dickens edi- 
tions. 

The first edition of. I M2, giving 
Dickens's Initially formed response (o 
America, has the greater claim to our 
attention, but to remind renders that in 
later editions Dickens qualified a num- 
ber of ideas and observations, we in- 
cluded all subsequent additions in square 
brackets in the . text. " Uniformity ** 
with- other "Penguin English Library” 
volumes kept details of deletions and 
other alterations from appearing as 
footnotes, and they are to be found in 
the textual notes, along with the dates 
of Introdoclion of all changes. The 
scholar can thus reconstruct without 
•especial difficulty the texts of ,l850 apd 
A 868, which introduced the tfmngw, , 

PMly tojbeiieflt from- the only other 


if primarily religious and political, 
should also be partly social. Yet, 
despite their numerous appearances 
in Dr Hill’s study, the Fifth Mon- 
archists were essentially elitist 
and only in some respects radical 
at nil. Dr Cnpp notes their almost 
unanimous hostility towards iinli- 
nomiunisni. By this, like most of its 
other se I (-proclaimed opponents, 
they presumably meant the logical 
conclusion which was allegedly 
drawn from the concept of irresistible 
Grace— namely, that those once saved 
through the operation of (his power 
could never again fall into sin and 
so were exempt front the normal 
precepts of the moral law. 

Lacking, ns we do, nny fully satis- 
factory study of the differing doc- 
trines of Divine Grace among seven- 
teenth -century Protestant* And uhc 
varied connexions between lhc.se and 
the different radical seels, analysis 
here can at best be only tentative. 
Moreover it is also true that no one 
eyer actually owned up to being nn 
antinominn, although Dr Hill is 
surely correct to suggest that some of 
the Ranters did conform objectively, 
in their beliefs and their conduct, (o 
what other contemporaries meant by 
(he term, even if subjectively (hey 
declined to embrace it. 

After n judicious discussion of al- 
ternative estimates, Dr Cnpp suggests 
that the maximum strength of the 
Fifth Monarchy movement never ex- 
ceeded 1 0,000 adherents. In a total 
population probably well under onc- 


edllorinl eye cast on the book in this 
century, and partly for clarity in in- 
structing the printer (and facilitating 
proof correction), we used n copy of the 
handsomely printed Gmlshill Edition 
when restoring original readings and 
bracketing additions from (ho 185(1 and 
1868 editions. We recorded that our 
"copy was set from the Gadshill Edi- 
tion, corrected in cases of substantive 
difference to the first edition " and bo 
forth, as described, alsn detailing our 
practice in regard to spelling and pnne- 
tuntion. Your reviewer's eve stopped 
at " Gadshill Edition ", 

Wt are' grateful that our publliher 
supported our particular editorial deci- 
sion. Wc hope casual readers will bo 
pleased and scholars not offended. Had 
"uniformity" required nn IK6K or even 
1842 text tout conn, wc would have 
been less happy. Non-uniformity, 
though untidy to some, can give tho 
benefit of deliberate decisions taken hi 
the light of Individual cases. 

ARNOLD GOLDMAN. 

. . • JOHN S. WHITLEY. 

school or English and American 
.btuittn, fhe University of Sussex, 
Fulmer, Brighton UNI 9QN. 

Sir, — Willi reference to your review 
or tho Clarendon edition or The Mys- 
tery of Edwin Dronil, It Is, Indeed, most 
surprising that no editor boforo Miss 
Margaret Cardwell has emended the 
second sentence of the first chapter. 

Henry Jackson's About Edwin Drood 
was published in 1911, and In a footnote 
on page 86 he suggested this very emcn- 
aatfon. Correspondence quoted In R. St. 
John Parry’s memoir of Henry Jackson 
also shows Professor Jackson making 
Bus correction. 

*» t> , STANLEY BAYLISS. 

ZJ Redclitfe Square, London, SW10. 

‘Dissent on 
Development’ 

Sir,— Professor Bauer dismisses (Aug- 
a V, Initial and vague the " weak 
IhU the 
*»■«□ P««« the calo- 
rie energy, sayings capacity, or .will- 

tbw- development 
“» argument Is 
'daily by esteb- 
rfca have usually 
fajtyr (ban poor , 


tenth of today's, this is a sizable body 
of support, and— in theory at least— 
quite enough to start n revolution. 
Only a minute fi nd ion of these, how- 
ever, were ready to rise for King 
Jesus under Thomas Vernier's leader- 
ship, abortively in 1657 and then actu- 
ally in 1661. These apocalyptic revo- 
lutionaries had a distinctly " Pouja- 
dist ", not to say more sinister tinge 
in their attitude towards the things of 
this world. Dr Capp tells us: 

It seems probable Hint the appeal of 
Fifth Mona icli ism to (tic rank and filu 
was h a sed on the three considerations of 
vengeance on their social superiois, tho 
end of all laxntion, mid n generalised 
vision of future bliss. 

A separate chapter is devoted to their 
ideas on law reform. Their advo- 
cacy of the Mosaic Code is shown to 
owe as much to their theological as 
In their social preoccupations. Dr 
Cupp deals sympathetically too with 
the years of anti-climax after the 
disasters of 1660-61. He makes the 
members of this sect credible, while 
—on the whole— preserving a clear 
distinction between them and other 
contemporary millcnarinns. 

As with Dr Hill's rehabilitation of 
the Ranters, analogies with our own 
time, tempting us these arc. should 
perhaps be resisted ; and here the 
reader of both books is properly left 
to draw his own parallels. Other 
.students of the period will find l)r 
Capp's biographical appendix of par- 
ticular interest, although inevitably 
in (Ills field not all his classifications 
may pass without question. Defi in- 


land redistribution enabled many poor 
peasants to cat adequately, .save, nn«l 
take risks. Professor ILmri dislikes 
aid and land-reform. Inn lie is not 
entitled to ignore such evidence, noi to 
dismiss as " trivial and vague " the weak 
vlcious-airelo hypothesis which struc- 
tures Us discovery and analysis. His 
Nurkse citation, tong as it is, replaces 
by omission points tlio crucial passage 
referring to a tendency lor the pom to 
stay noor, not a universal law: the 
weak hypothesis, not strong Aont Sally. 


It is disingenuous of I’rofewu Hauer 
to .suggest that I explained or justified 
by anger a review that was "nothing 
to do with this] book My review, by 
n iinie runs dial ions not one of which lie 
hns shown to he unfair, explained why 
his bonk gave just untie for anger. He 
smears distinguished scholais (some- 
times unnamed) ns communists; he 
ignores classic hut inconvenient studies, 
such ns those of Colin Clark and .Simon 
Kuttich on international income com- 
parisons; ho misrepresents the argu- 
ments of othen ; and lie disguises 
rhetoric as logic. It might indeed he a 
major contribution "to expose tho in- 
substantial nature" of ftiguincols that 
foreign aid, internal redistribution 
or planning helps poor people to get 
less poor. But .such exposure requires 
deductive proof or slniiHiical testing: 
litis Professor Bauer does not provide. 

On India, Professor llaucr m» con- 
fuses tho issues that 1 can only ask 
readers to look at tho discussion again. 
But, to lake his new point, it Is ethnic- 
ally dismissive to describe as ** progres- 
sion . . . from poverty to pauperism " 
the conversion of fifty years of stagna- 
tion (under British rule) to a growl h 
In Jncome-per-hcad of more than 40 per 
cent since Independence in 1947 — 
growth achieved without defaulting on 
one penny of foreign debt, and despite 
receiving a small and dwindling inflow 
of net aid per person, which India now 
proposes 10 Pnd by 1980. . 

I cited Professor Szosz to exemplify 
now Professor Bauer, in using authori- 
ties from fields outside economics, docs 
not indicate 'their extreme atypicality 
within their own disciplines. When 
challenged, on ,my evidence about 
.Szastfs views— evidence essential to my 
point about Professor Bauer’* book- - 1 
met that challenge, as briefly as the 

S lexily of the issues would permit. 

in of Professor Bauer's repetitious 
collection will be amazed that he should 
chide others for otioseness. 


Jive is a hackneyed jfo, 
loo often u«d as , 
praise. But it 
cejviiblc that IhhSSj 
serious revision lor E 

t nsith Down will btttS 
Hie paperback edition^? 
sake of students and mu', 
led menus, wc must b,' 
ily follow, remains to bt^ 
arc ji number of mtam 
reeled; and publics cf 
uulhors should be able te e 
ruse spelt right. 

Dr Hill must be tired d 
told that he lias a madh 
maml of tho lilenuy, pi 
sermon materials of Hu p, 
that lie scarcely ever eke fc 
unpublished manuscript 
Both statements happen \d\ 
And perhaps they relkcH 
aspects of his exlraordlnuj 
of selection, organization, i 
thesis. Dr Hill's taxld tm 
side down is a fasriouq 
memorable one. Forum 
may be a little too orderly e 
categorized, with too littti 
kaleidoscope, too little 
of apathy, misunderWej 
si on, and the sheer nuka 
things. But whstevei U 
limitations it may have, (ts 
will outlive our time and d 
as a notable monument tofe 
the committed radical vto 
one of tho finest historiai 
present age. 


London, whom lie hi4“anl 
lm youth— a girl of I w# 
village” (The Later 1'wij 
Sec i he poem, “ At Mayfair li*| 
This was in 1894, ana H na* 
been ” Triffic " as she bddalj 
Hardy had his secrets and n 
mined to keep them. Illoebsl 
in spite of me efforts of mu 
dents, that lie will inoianyuaj 
us to the end. 

EVELYN H 
Dranishmt Cowl, LiptoA 
shire. 


Book Subscri 
List 1 

Sir, -Mr Smallwood: iWj 
wluilicr the tea copies otiwa 
with which Dr Burton It «■ 
Mill I in I he college libranr.J" 
answer Is that, ihoojM J 
Horace listed in (he rccort " 
bequest (1774) may powjl) » 
a Pine, the only 
nmv In the library came » 
another benefactor, 
thwayfe, In 
donation may haw o 
and other Winchester 
subscription list lo P 
of Pine's Horace eww» • 
J. M.G.IJU 

The Fellows' LibnriiiV , 
College. 

Libertine 

Literature 

Sir, — Professor ForsWi 
quite out of place 
El-Gabalowy does nol 
thanks for shdwjofi ^ 
Arctino in Lotto, "Jy 
Burion tells 
arate occasions 
translation, (he 

should go to Burt° n 

HU indebted^ 
cave, already 
Babb in his 
Melancholy entitW jf 
tpuge '49nl. Jfc.*Wr 
Bunion ^d Bsrth*^ 1 


n tho Poniodidascalus and jh® 

m SSJ -rtfele ^appeared five or 
fW*^ifi C re professor El- 
: w«ts “..in you (David 

Eff" Robert Burton's Tricks of 
S? ,,, ,$L.4 ,VoIS 7, No 3. May. 

monograph on 
which Professor Forsicr 
ii, is died by Professor Babb m 

fonespondence on Burton and 
i has peen pointless nnd nus- 
No new information on this 
topic has been produced, 
ship can only bo brought into 
ie by ihis sort of thing. Mny 
pe that the correspondence is 

"martin dodsworth. 

( (1 Myddleton Squnre, Lon- 
IRIXX. 


% Story Like the 

I E Wind’ 

dmnee abroad has meant (hat 
nl; just seen Mr van der Post a 
etler about my review of his 
ily 28). He is being misleading, 
Inal review was almost entirely 
to the qualities of his novel as 
A short tailpiece attempted to 
. its pretensions to being any- 
ir, pretensions which were set 
it preface to the novel and are 
is his latest protest. His ignor- 
lushman culture is quite obvious 
on-fiction works on the Kaln- 
Biiod the reactionary and romantic 
Real Wtu, with which his " benuti- 
ayare'’ fantasy of them is so ob- 
i)y mltrnvined, frankly appal me. 
Mi now of "the great tribe in 
bra Botswana which is ruled over 
fitly by my old friend Chief Bnt- 
i Isle] Balhoen resigned as chief 
il years ago in order lo stand for 
imni, where he preaches a dogma 
ly related to that of ids close friend, 
LKsiier Matanzimo, Vorstcr's pup- 
n the Transkei. 

E? YOUR REVIEWER. 


-Silent Reading 

■Ms your issue for November 23, 
ft you published a letter by Mury 
Jtult drawing attention to an early 
of silent rending described in 
the /oriMiic «»/ Aii*.viiMiier, 
Hi Alexander (ho Greul was stated 


to have rend a letter from his mother 
silently. This was queried by me be- 
cause there was no explicit mention of 
silence and the accounts of the incident 
either in section 332f of that discourse 
in Plutarch's Murtdia IKfid and Life of 
Alexander 39. 1 now find that there is 
a fourih account in the second part of 
tho discourse (340a) which stales quite 
explicitly that Alexander rend the letter 
" in silence " uianr^. I owe un 
apology to Miss Rennult and to any of 
your renders whom my error may have 
misled. Miss Renault's observation 
is important for the history of private 
reading, since it is asserted in most of the 
academic discussions on (he subject that 
(he cnrlicst indisputable reports of 
people capable of reading in silence do 
nol occur until nearly three centuries 
after Alexander's lime. 

W. n. STANFORD. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 


James Agee 

Sir, — In bis useful review (June 9) ot 
James Agce'9 collected prose nnd col- 
lected short poems, your reviewer makes 
an unfortunate slip. He writes (tint The 
Night of the Hunter “ incarnates Agee’s 
conception of the struggle between good 
and evil — Robert Milchum.ns the homi- 
cidal p readier, has the letters of these 
two short words inscribed on his 
knuckles . . The words on Mitchum** 
knuckles are not " good ” and ” evil ” 
but rather "love" und "hate". 

GEORGE BORNSTErN. 

Department of English Language and 
Literature, The University of Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104, USA. 


All in a year 


u . • 


Greek Accents 

Sir,— As nn ignoramus with no Greek 
and less Latin, l wonder whether the 
"donnish sneer" at Professor Daiehcs’s 
Greek accent might be converted into a 
fraternal chuckle by a reference to 
David Garnett's Introduction to his 
edition of the novels of Thomas Love 
Peacock: "All Greek accents save 
rough breathings have been omitted 
... in deference to the opinion and 
example of the niuhor, who npnlicd to 
them, in one of his notebooks, the lines 
of Martial : 

Tnrpe cat diff titles habere nitgas 
F.t sndtus labor esi ineiniarnni. 

Ill Is silly to concentrate oil trifles and 
only n foul expends Ills efforts upon 

n ~’" B.M.VAI.K. 

3R Buxton Gardens, London \V3 
9LQ. 


IV ISON MACADAM (Editor) : i 

The Annunl Register 
World Events in 1971 
566pp. Longman. £7.75. 

The 1971 edition of the Annual 
Register conics out with its custom- 
ary punctuality and shows all the 
usual excellence of efficient editor- 
ship and production. Particularly 
useful features arc the maps (includ- 
ing those of the proposed local gov- 
ernment reorganization in Great 
Britain and the demographic distri- 
bution in Northern Ireland) *, the 
illustrations (including the Ameri- 
cans’ lunar roving vehicle) ; and the 
documents (including the com- 
muniqud of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers' conference In 
Singapore and extracts from the 
White Paper on British entry Into the 
EEC). An interesting innovation is 
a page of excerpts from past volumes, 
one of which describes scenes in 
Belfast fifty years ago which could 
be reproduced today without altera- 
tion. For the rest, the layout is much 
as before: an analysis of world 
events country by country, followed 
by a general treatment of certain 
themes such as the nrts and sciences, 
religion and economies. 

Since the Annual Register is in- 
tended as a permanent work of 
reference— and past volumes have 
been so used for two centuries— it 
is legitimate to consider how reliable 
such a rapidly compiled record can 
be in the nature of things. It is not 
difficult to find occasional mistakes. 
They vary from the relatively trivial 
—the name of the British Chief of 
tlto General Stuff was Baker, not 
" Barker "—to more serious symp- 
toms of negligence, sometimes con- 
cerning mutter* of controversy, it 
is stulcd, for example, in connexion 
with the expulsion from this country 
of Ruili Dutschkc that “he had been 
udmillcd to Britain in order to lake 
a postgraduate course at Cambridge 
University, but on condition that he 
look no part in political activities ", 
The fact that this version has entered 
into popular mythology among stud- 


ents and others (like Churchill's use 
of troops against miners at Tony- 
pandy in 1910) docs not make it any 
the less untrue. Mr Dutschkc was 
admitted to Britain solely for medi- 
cal treatment, and agreed from the 
first to leave ns soon as it was com- 
pleted. He was expressly told that 
he would not be allowed to take a 
university course, nnd the undertak- 
ing to refrain from political activities 
was not exacted from him but volun- 
teered on his behalf by his sponsors. 

The sutne chapter on the 
United Kingdom refers categorically 
lo "the Government's decision lo 
resume the sale of arms lo South 
Africa ”, which so angered the Asian 
nnd African members of the Com- 
monwealth. After the Common- 
wealth Conference at Singnpore 
in January, 1971, the Prime Minister 
made a statement explaining that the 
only arms currently at issue were 
those needed by the South African 
Government to protect the sea-routes 
round the Cape under the Simons- 
town Agreement. In practice this 
meant a small number of helicopters 
ns part of the equipment of frigates 
already supplied or ordered. The 
author implies that the limited 
nature of the commitment had never 
before been made clear. In fact it 
had been embodied in a statement in 
the House of Commons, on July 20, 
1970, by the Foreign Secretary, bare- 
ly a month after taking office. 

The seriousness of tho distortion 
can be seen from the writer’s com- 
ment: 

Mr Heath's statement left many MPs 
baffled since if the issue really centred 
around no more than the supply of a 
liandtiil of helicopters, hud it been worth 
white having the confrontation ? 
Certainly il was a for cry from (lie talk 
a few months enrlier of massive orders 
for arms of all descriptions from South 
Africa. 

One naturally asks : talk by whom ? 
Tho answer is: by those MPs whom 
the writer describes as baffled by tho 
outcome, und by journalists such us 
himself. This is in fact a classic mid 
disturbing instance of the modern 
practice by which able practitioners 
of tho communication media first 
help to create news, then report nnd 


ommentary 


jwodisd thousand copies of a 
W have just been published in 
containing some of the 
> made at the recent congress 
Cweh Writers’ Union. 
U P by the lengthy 
nr?.? . j ^ 0rmer Union’s nctlvi- 
;E Dted tho congress by the 
cha *nnan, J an Kozak. 

Ku ,ike a po,,co re r Q rt‘ Para- 

E r .. para S r "P h deals with the 
& ; “revisionist" and 
ESettlw’' acts, rcso- 
tfJJJ Witmgs of that union. 

i tod bolh In the 

Mfch |v™ years fol- 
Er tt f ul ? n of Czecho- 
it refused lo be 
fought a rear- 
ched jo 'J5! a j lta d . ,sso1 utl °n. 
i of rt.* 5 Cmmc,atlon are 
held • L , fo 5 mer members 

&t m£SIiJ e # for L lh - t or ‘hat 
h fiu? as Prephr- 

^ ourt ? c °n«ress of 
%Fnv4l translators* . organ- 

^^Tb.u.tisi'npreJve-. 
^«PreStS?« pam / 8 considered 
^IHeSuSh!, ? f the best in 
t . ture over ihe past twenty 

«"t to hu 
^ir^cy ffntniS!?#®*- alleged 
^S. VTr P ,he We<t * 

^ S^n .the; first timid 
■ Sm,jnlst 

w- SSSSfr* ? ilh a morc 

tvete made by 
5 his cntfcism of 

JWbsi by ffif* ! ^“Wished- in 

S’l .. 


liH HJjek, who now presides over 
the party weekly, Tvorba. 

Apart from the vituperation, there 
is very little of a positive nature, 
except the usual exhortations to 
adhere lo the method of socialist 
realism in depicting the glorious 
uchievemenls of the peoples and to 
expose and reject the outdated struc- 
turalism with which the agents of 
imperialism attempted to subjugate 
Czech literature in recent years. 

How the 115 septuagenarians and 
third-raters who constitute the mem- 
bership af the new union will re- 
spond to these demands remains to 
be seen. Judging by the intellectual 
prifnitiveness of Mr-KozJk’s speech, 
there is very little lo look forward lo. 


Bibliographers are going to have to 
institute u new category of special 
editions— those produced by printers 
during work-ins. The first example we 
haVe come across during (ho current 
wave of factory occupations is a new 
edition of Tolstoy’s pamphlet, The 
Slavery of Our Times, produced at 
the Brian! Colour Printing works in 
south-east. London, which has been 
under workers' control for the past 
couple of months. It has been en- 
dorsed by the fathers of (he chapels 
represented at the works, whose 
signatures appear on the back cover, 
nhd h published on behalf of the 

G nolens by John I-awrcncc, 29 Love 
talk, London SE5, at 25p. ' 

The edition is a facsimile reprint 
of (he Porcupine Press edition pub- 
lished in I94S, with an introduction 
by George Woodcock ((he historian 
of anarchism, that is, hot the former 
' general Secretary of the TUCL .lt is 




comment on U and finally embody it 
in history. It must seriously raise the 
question whether a practising jour- 
nalist, as distinct from an historian, is 
the proper nuthor or a major chapter 
in the Annual Register. 

The question deserves lo be pur- 
sued further, because he docs not err 
alone. One of the most important 
events of the year in British history 
was the passage of the Industrial 
Relations Act, which is included in a 
separate chapter on the Law, written 
by nn acndcmic lawyer. It is nol to 
be expected that all the implications 
of such a complex and far-reaching 
measure should be detected at once. 
No one could have foreseen that the 
Court of Appeal would in 1972 upset 
the intention of the Act, that trade 
unions should be held responsible 
for the unfair industrial practices of 
shop stewards (an issue subsequently 
settled by the House of Lords); 
but it could at lenst have 
been expected that a summary 
of the Act would include reference to 
that crucial intention. The summary 
is in fact notably inadequate in a 
number of ways. It states that " it 
was left open to an employer to enter 
into an 'agency shop agreement' 
with a registered union without 
mentioning that in certain clearly 
defined circumstances the employer 
can be compelled to do so. 

Given the public's bewilderment 
that the Act failed to produce instant 
effects, it would nlso have been worth 
whllo to explain that none of the key 
clauses had come into operation 
by the end of the year. In 
fact one important clause which the 
writer mentions as if it were in 
operation — concerning the disclosure 
of information lo trade union nego- 
tiators— hns still not been brought 
into effect in mid- 1 972. 

These observations all relate exclu- 
sively to the chapters on the United 
Kingdom, which form a substantial 
proportion of the whole. There is 
no reason to withhold the presump- 
tion that the overseas and technical 


chapters arc »s competent as ever, 
though to establish the presumption 
positively would require an exam inn- 

r , -LI. 


lion far more detailed than is possible 
in a review. 


a furious ntluck by the aging Tolstoy 
on the economic orthodoxies of both 
right and left, ending with a cull for 
the non-vloictil destruction of the 
whole system of property and auth- 
ority, Those who still believe in 
the power of the written word might 
well worry about the effects of this 
pamphlet on the people who pro- 
duced il. 


integrating literature Into the curri- 
culum has always been a difficujt 
business. It's so hard to make il 
seem useful. However, a series called 
■' Perspectives in Literature " pub- 
lished by Hareourt Brace for 14 to 
17-ycar-okl high-school students 
looks like bridging the gap. So far 
only one book in the series has come 
our way : A Book of Modern Ameri- 
can Poetry. This is a conventional 
enough anthology of poems, with in- 
troductions, useful notes (“ Rooki a 
bird of- the crow family ,i , p 517), 
and questions (" 5. What fs the theme 
of the poem 7 ’’). But the book's 


real strength lies In Us tall. In nn 
uppcmlix, the editors. Jnno McDer- 
mott and Thomns V. Lowery, reveal 
that " Throughout the text, language 
arts principles and activities huvo 
been integrated with the presentation 
of literature ", nnd go on to produco 
a comprehensive list of questions 
under various heads, all attached to 
specific pooms. The list, from which 
we oxlract some sample questions, 
should leave no one in doubt that 
literature, In the American high 
school at least, can be made relevant. 

Panel discussion on whether or not to- 
day’s youth will follow the accepted 
patterns of society. 

Conduct a class discussion about cer- 
tain aspects of symbolism. 

Discuss the fairness or bias of Auden’s 
picture of modem man. 

Discuss actions taken to reduce noise 
and pollution caused by moving 
vehicles. 

Opcn-daW- discussion about the role of. 
athletic* In an educational system, 
Describe the fife of a modern house- 
wife. 1 


Personify " truth 

Compare Frost's idea of coinitiitiucni 
with that of President Kennedy's ls/«J. 

Explain who tho winners In life are. 
Explain several aphorisms. 

Give reasons for opinions about the 
function of movies. 

Discuss whether or not modern man is 
defenceless against dehumanizing 
forces. 

Explain the theory that aduits lose their 
idealism. 

Mention personal thoughts und emo- 
tions when you or a friend is moving. 

Explain what steps have been to Ken to 
prerent a recurrence of the Depression. 

Explain whether or not H Merritt Park- 
way" Invests an experience with 
wonder. 

Study aspects of present situations that 
might lead to taking drugs. 

Using as a topic sentence, tho theme of 
a poem, defend qt reject, the poet's 
evaluation of American life. 

Write a short poem. 


A Tetinmus Place 
• ; Lee Story . 

Michael Joseph w 
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Marriage broker The Tsar’s trouble-shooter 


THERESA 1ST. S CHE DEI. DR CAS- 
TE1.LO BRANCO ■ 

Vida do Marques do Sanda 


warning her beforehand of her royal HOWARD D. MEHL1NGER and was out of sympathy with much that 

consort's infidelities. The marriage JOHN M. THOMPSON i was dune. 

of Dom Afonso VI—" un grm petit Count Witte mid (he Tsurist Govern- Witte wns a highly intelligent and 

tonneau, ft moiliiS ptirnlysri dune mciilin the 1905 Revolution cultivated mini, steeped in Western 


507pp. Lisbon; Forin. 250 escudos tonneau, ft moilid pwrnlysd dune mcnlin the 1905 Revolution cultivated man. steeped in Western 

— ‘ jumbo, goulu et iroilpropre, prcsquc ... Ind j. ina iJnivcrsilv Press tnulllipfw. He had a strung personal 

Tht« ia « „„„„„„ r i u nr , toujours ivre et vomissaiit alors , A | ffl * n , appeal for English specialists in K us- 

™c\ " bLn n h L 0 Tnn l*cclK,1 «P**s ™ pM ", French envoy fALI|>Gl - CSM si:,„ olbirs .5 such .lillcrem ly |K , 

specimen of itfkmd Frindsco 11c nt L, * bon unkmd,y deserihed him — as E. J. Dillon and Man rice {hiring. 

Mdo TonnL * who became C Ifuoies turned out even more disastrously, In recent years scholars of the The conundrum which Witte appears 
sivcly Count ’of Ponte lind Mnroiiis for ,l,c King was sowi [after deprived English-speaking world have been in- to present to many Inter Western 
of Sundc, was the best-known Por- t l ,rone and bis wife, by his crcasingly attracted to the reign of historians is duo to their nssiiined 

tuguese- diplomat of the seventeenth y ? un 2 8r brother Dom Pedro. Sit tide the last of the Tsars. Nobody lias, t,nd unspoken identification of ratio- 
century, playing a leading role in bimselr wns murdered under some- j lowcver yet attempted a full-scale 4 ! rder an ‘I progress with 

negotiating the marriage of Charles rnyslenotu circums lances on 1 his o v of the noriod t bc . ral , dc , mOCracy ' ' Vil ' c 

II With Catherine of Braganza, and P?ceniber 7, 1 667, when this unedi- comprehensive hiblo y of the period f irS L and foremost, for these three 

„ r AC (I, -L- -n -.t * .... fvrnir Hrsmn luac al its h*inM • huf and We Ufa loft With a DlCthora of Ihinnc Un I 1 1 ... •»».!. II.. , 1 ... 


Prime Minister (and m*. 
Ins post so lone as ift 6 * 

the balance) was belief hS 1 
|o handle, hi, dciij* 


Malaga, which emigrated to Por- . . ..... ,„ L - .is a wiiuiu. mo writers r, ,—y - -?• 

tugal and was naturalized there in J . n S any complicity in Lius awnssma- 0 f nicsc detailed studies generally Hc W:in tcd what t lie Germans called 
1525, Francisco de Meilq Torres 4j0J1 - eon I rive to convey a sense of Jost tho Rcc hlslaat— a Male where law 

served as n commander with sonic The nutlior has made excellent use opportunities. But the larger question w,r|S promulgated and administered in 
distinction in the frontier warfare 0 f twenty-eight unpublished nianu- why, in this frustrating neniod, so ? regular und ordcriy manner, in the 
against the Spaniards in 1641-56. script volumes containing Sandc's many opportunities were lost is not m,Cres,s efficiency and material 
iNxhu mated as envoy -to the Corn- private, militnry, and diplomatic answered or even raised. progress, without prejudging the puli- 

monweaJtii in 1657, when Portugal correspondence, which she has ~ tca complexion of ilic authority 

was on Idle eve of being deserted by checked and collated with the cor- Coi,,lt * Vifte a>u ,!te Tsarist Gov - from which it came. Witte's ideals 
its French ally who concluded the responding diplomatic documents in f nu,UM . 1,1 the IW Revolution is were far nearer to those of eightccnth- 
Peace of tho Pyrenees two years the Public Record Office and other Jl,s . 1 s . ud }. a .monograph, in which the century "enlightened despotism" 
later, he negotiated a treaty with the archival sources. While svmrwlhctic ... iy l mi,lcd focus does not help than to Ihose of nineteen! h-ccn(ury 


later, lie negotiated a treaty with the 
Protectorate which was subsequently 
confirmed and expanded by tho 


un; ruuiiv j*.ccora unite ana other , . , . — i* .. , v ' . " 1U - M cuugim-mu 4 

archival sources. While sympathetic ? .,, y ' ocus does not help than to Ihose of ninctcci 

to her subject, she is not blind to his fo lIlui ™ , ! ate the surrounding dark- Western liberalism, 
faults, and she retains an admirable P.??*' !t ls not . n biography of Mr Muh linger and Mr ' 
impartiality when discussina and . . or 11 stLuJ y of bis career or his while they worry from lit 


-century 


. , — — r zi v* «•»« imuu mi uuuiiruDie v _ i •,',7 — 0 -.. r .., v. .... ........ »,„■ i„r riiompson, 

mnrriage treaty of Charles H with impartiality when discussing and , . ,c or 11 study of hls carecr or bis while they worry from time to lime 
the Infanta of Portugal. This turned analysing the continual shifts and achievcmc " r -. His renlly important over this problem, give a very good 
out to he disappointing in some subterfuges in the West European TO- {lS ™ mister of Finance and picture of the confusions and con- 

respects for nil the parties in- diplomatic scene of 1640-67. If noth- nrcl,llcct of Russia's first serious trad id ions of Wine's altiliule during 

volwed ; and jhe Marquis de Sande ing very startling emerges from this pr ‘f 8 . l ? m . mo of industrializaliou falls the winter of l‘K»5-thi. His slarting- 

(as ha had -been created in recogni- book, many doubtful details have ® ntside . *»jie. It is restricted to point was the Tsar's manifesto of 


(as ha had been created in recogni- 
tion of these services) was re- 
proached by Catherine foe not 


Peruvian pagans 


book, many doubtful details have outside its scope It is restricted to point was the Tsar's nmnifeslo of 

been filled in nml many minor {b?^ 10 ^ boni Octobor, 1905, when October 17, 1905, a ml the gloss 

errors corrected. X; , r f t,,r ning to St Petersburg with which he had placed on it in a report 

the dusty laurels of tho peace treaty of the same date approved by the 

with Japan, was called on by a des- Tsar. These seemed to him the neccs- 


PIEKRE Dl) VIOLS 1 

La liillc coulre b religions nufoch- 

fonog dans Ic Pfrou colonial 

428pp. Paris: Ophrys for the Tustitut 
Fraiujaig d' fitudes Andinas. 49fr. : 

Although Pierre Duviols does not 
mention it, this work affords yet 


with Japan, was called on by a des- Tsar. These seemed to him the neccs- 
fTQ TT P n ■ e \!f- . ir t reso ' H |« ! Tsar to cope, as sary and proper foundation for 

"civil liberty" and " the construc- 

O revolution, to April, 1906, when the Uon of a legal order’*, which ho 

wSrSS S 3 S 

As regards the upshot of these as . ,‘ hcy w ? r ? “not out of keeping 

campaigns, this iiutumlly varied in T / ow,,rd . Mchlinger and John "’dh Russia s grandeur". It went 


9 E ‘be ndnge. On the whole, however! one ecU the ,,eroe * f" t/ero-WorxMp : tnose ministers who stood nearest to 

15 01,0 ,cr ma . n s ini P res sfo» That the result wns fnr ll . m ^ i nccd .huve gonu to ruin, him. iminly spokesmen of the landed 

E " 1C - y lln ’ C :; hcn “cxlirnaiion - than lUxhlcnw c ° uld , ,t lmve " "™n era .1 nohiHiy. W a, quite tliffociil l',Vr 

Roman Catholic priests were (liun- or svncreticm. M-mu enough, n man wise ami cood thorn Witte was a 


Crr ihX f f y iin,C r en ,es8 “ extirpation M than coexistence , , ,mve ,0 “ na , * nmn Smat nobility, was quite different. For 

5S nalfns! lhun ; or syncretism. Many Peruvian "n- V iT , W,So aml e ° od lhoni Wl,,c w;,s 11 revolutionary in- 

kbil-ih-v Halr S ii k y pcrB,l *I 25 a,1<i dians who regularly nt tended fi° 18 ' is n0 ‘ Inipressive to find novntor who wished to destroy tho 
Peru y 6iSl y n/Shprf h !H n church » devoutly heard Mass, lustily LbT pi l zzh 1 118 ovcr Ihc QMMlion why okl Russian traditions and ways of 

Northern' hC Sftng in the choir - who belonged to Sf n J ' W ‘? 8 S catl ° 111 personal life. Tho October manifesto nmi the 

Kr ! ‘Pophh ^ tbB cofradias, and who were bnn° gSE ( P ^uted promise of n constitution derived 

airy as worse iffthwe of the mo!? tl ?^ r ,n 2 ITle 5 Jind burJwl in ‘be fold n B S measures from unhappy, If una void, ihle, c.m- 

benighted h^then f "l n ^ 9 urch ’ simultnneously ffl r S B SS cl, i i ES? ^nzi cessions to popular u.rlmlencc, ami. 


the book li 
One t»f 
the French 


mam {together ions * 1 T f ^v . ..r ucr ' ,u » n » wmen was necessary to restore 
interactions nud“ TOlTuraT-relSous a!? .j T ? oism , ,? r Shintoism), the WR ^ a ' eni -u^.? t Join's shattered flnanws after ^ the 

conflicts elsewhere. • AmeL^dians belleved^ simultaneously f or it can hardlv^o/iVwm nSI d . efe , ftt byJapan. Here Witte did play 

Recently;, attention has been n tbe Christian God, in their own nwh nmiiinl « re ? on ^‘te, whose the leading part; indeed one of Ihc 

oTor^ 1 ’ of "ihe tean ^afho^c tho d plon i “ r I , csuit8 io Peru Liberal tW 1 1 1 pll t 
«n?een« ^ “**A p^r rowlLd 1 W111 & nt . 

Churoh mounted several formidable : ^ &U ‘ or most of Th« t* * ,and - however, qt 

campaigns to eradicate pre-Spanish IfeT’ ^ J 6 X tdy the 03018 of Ch ris- Th e Last Liberal Governments of 1913 from U 

hptinfa an A AiTTr bans and fhev oractim nhlv ik. 


the usefulness of hij J ?. 1 
brench bankers. Mrft 
Mi I homjHon record tS 
10 bargaining, and feL? 
expended in order "5 
l;iench press and i op J 
su enible opposition to £ 

of th^iv ,ear S 8 ‘ The 4 
fthc I ranco-Rimh,,^ 

Russian support forFtjjq* 

malic dealings with Gtroun 

conditions of which bothii 

fully conscious. 

.A cireunwUuitW accciifi-i 

ot the elections to the fa 

though Witte did not b&vu 

do. with them and had cm 

“rime Minister before tie 

could meet. But perhaps fe 

interesting chapter of all * 

Witte's views on the pea 

lion— a fundamental issoti 

sian politics. He was b 

tho question, charaa^ 

enough, through the c Ufa 

ot the low tax-paying capj^ 

Russian popuiation more fe 

per cent peasant; and «p 

1898 he announced that tkj 

question " must be sohedi 

ately ". Like Stolypin 1 1 

later, he found snlvutioniili 

of a sturdy, independent, ul 

peroii* peasantry, fraa si 

weak, drunken, end ka 

would somehow be efain 

classic picture of nn efficl 

liilist economy. It racult 

appcaranco of the tndilkd 

tu re of rural society rali$ 

wi/r, which organized piwet 

the basi.s of n certain sfl 

mutual aid and periodica! si 

(ion of land to meet tins 

dunging families, 

It was 11 prugranunt * 

Western in conceph'oa, 1 

appealed neither to the niwl 

ants nor what wns mow? 

-to the land-owning 

Mill had the car of tto Tm 

already suspect on oUrff P 

was never allowed to am 

peasant policy. After IW S' 

of 1905 mid the wave of PJ 

volt had given the regime*®* 

fright, Slolypin took upwisi 

nml preparations db» 

duto some millions P‘ p® 

establish themselves «■« 

holdings carved outof ww; 

ilclemnnato number of tw 

B in ” holdings were in.lR 
ut Slolypin was ass« 
war descended on . 
programme ; nnd tuw 91*5 
nuts took the mutter 
hands nnd reabsorbed JNJ 
Ings into the old pwjr 
mlr. The Bolsheviks WJJ 
over again on 
lion " In n new selliDg*®:?! 
problems. : 


b ^TURE AND CRITICISM 

L. IS \ well-known story. One day 
Tin 'he spring of 1833. Balzac burst 
IKhtesly into his sister s home 
£h the words: " Salucz-moi. car jc 
J* tout bonnement en tram dc 
£nir un gdnie." He had hit upon 
h idea of the " reappearing charuc- 
g - on the face of it. it sounds like 
lucky-dip: the discovery of 11 tcoli- 
S device designed to give his 
meh ihc sort of unity lie fell was 
wing in the Waycrlcy Novels, 
cdi had been a major inllucnco in 
j own curly work. The truth or 
Huse is very different. It was one 
ibe great moments in the develop- 
ed of the novel. The technical dc- 
^ cannot be separated in this case 
ni the novelist's experience or the 
inn used to convey it. In a moment 
.vision — the word is important — a 
{Bins had suddenly discovered his 
jeation, had seen the direction in 
fell he must travel and the way in 
tick he should set about it. 

A glance at Zola or Proust is suffl- 
ept to show the creative nature of 
e discovery and 'something of its 
!1 iience. It is difficult to believe that 
hunt the ComMe hiunainc we 
ouid have hnd the Ronton-Mac- 
!?rt cycle. This possesses an orig- 
iliiy of form which was inspired 
'the Compile Innnaine, but is not 
Sopy of it. Proust had plenty of 
Kriaiions about Balzac. They did 
(apply to the " reappearing char- 
|tr". He describes it, in Con/re 
ptlt'Bmv, as an “ admirable in- 
iftion. , . un rayon dctachd du fond 
Toeuvre, passaut sur toutc unc 
!;* Bis words pinpoint the crca- 
of the technique and look 
natd to the way in which he hini- 
was to improve on Balzac's inno- 
twiL Balzac's reappearing churac- 
it are unchanging. Vuiitrin, for 
mple. plays the same role in a 
wot setting and UifTerent circum- 
K«in Le Pdre Goriot and Spleii* 
f( wishes des couriisanes. 
M uks tho technique as a 
of psychological revelation, 
characters not infrequently 
appear m n fresh light which, 
J other things, loads to the 
pjy discovery that the woinnniz- 

R aiot-Lotip is, or. has become, a 
S a ; 1,nd our sight ill 
mS i elr T' lt , uf ,hc principal 
2 'i v f ^ r ,he part old, 
aimost falling to pieces, Is 

W fl nf,u 0St dr, ' niJltle examples 

^rncL r h 'V' SC ° f lh ° “ renppciir - 

c ' ld of Balzac's 
AhhnM.? ,lh e Cr . of,hc rivo novel- 

iter lfl!SL &l,n tf ji,,,nn had 11 

SSl-f 0n Pro,,st than any 
forS^ , e - r “ nd NV,,S rwponsi- 

7 Wh,ch . Prm,st ^ 

mot '™, 'nemoirs of Saint- 
per,od ” is by 
Suw S. h *i w ‘ thoul Balzac 
ihain would h» F 't ubour 8 Salnt- 
! a* ft krwT b ^ cn !,s >mpre»- 
qge ’imnre ?? 6 a s .° hns 1,10 rn tiler 

Sy^onthar, though, they 
M tcxualiii C v n ^ f °. n cxcc P t ‘, heir 
tributed in iha 11 r, ° s °mchow 
^ 0 ,he creation of Char- 

K \o Pft.!!lt ,u 5 was . not con - 


jW*. ‘ J 



; campaigns to eradicate pre-Spanish SI- ’ -Jr u y the 03018 Chris- 1 ne Liberal Governments 

? od Practices, and in the omwaM™ A ° nf y , tho Unfin “hed Business 191M914 

1223 L*£S£tJ. ?»*•»- j«u». «. 5 o. 


r most of T . - * ‘ • land,, however, quotes from u letter 

of Chris- Liberal Governments of 1913 from Lord Grey to Llovd 

only the Unfinished Business 191 M 914 George (now in the Lloyd George 

405pp ’ Barrkandj °"^ a - ras Srsjsars 

colleague,' aud unforeseeable twists of fate which ' 

learer the are-i the common Jot of goveromem. ffrm j n - d ",'P u!d to be on 


Ihc way that they 
Auguslf 1914 the Ig’J 
have had, say, *^.*43 
Labour Party. 
have been no 


' f wwwnii'B Huu Minrih'. m<m , cntlHtu i r, 7* rTT' 7 a'», 1 m P°»»er vio«.-r — 10 an extent th-«l u;.« 

; PQl08ists. We ■ need ■. only recall ! • ted '*44. it between 1906 an4 1914 : he gives us slbly unnMcedmS in ihi w ? p ^ 

‘Bw.'X'sas ■as««s 3 !as 

which has been available since 196$ *u TO? famlfar. ground, but d 10 disn,ksin S ‘l«e argu- 

in an English trahslalion by U whSi bf ISSflSS? , tb f l '1 ™}-.-™ J . Suc ^ m &klng itcompie&y u lSi ny a CHr,,ec v ^ ilcw 

IS & -S*. * 5 . 53 a L fa - 




I? a conxemporary of the ereat men ' A ,u r *-ioerai Parly was 
who theh govbraed England, as well mcker^f * 19 % WM the ,turt 


. ■ - ^*: 7 - . ■ wiwv u* Giiuris or [no 

f®i, Re j8 lous Orders jn Peru haVe ^ eradlcate thfe 
^declined , to. open' their archives to practiSa, and 
^ r^earchers. uniike the more hosplt- AmerEdlam , ‘ r 
pble Prancl^n monasteries at Gcopa else ; combroir 

I.' f Jnillfl I . nml Qllrra .'Ua . nXmlfa I , aJSl. . . : ?» T 


• ? or f 8<I | cd ' fo. Sorrte , extend -by; diftn and Eurdpean civiiiznhops..' ; 


■W HU..W UCC 1 JI .enccny em- • ia»l-H V- ms nowianu 

Ifv commentators .and Ms- ' ^ 8on ) e '“now . and on the 

? ^gvn^ndecj' to &Sy- Speculations about 

r.bA|nd;:tha^ir a r^rL' f!^. 'r esu ‘‘ l pf the General Election 


f-' "'*ii i'" v:; ' : ’ 


nave oeen n« - 73^1 
Labour Party in ^ra 
Inconceivable that 
of the two parties or UWjj- 
the conslituenciM.^ 
agreed to mutual desWjfJ 

scale. Sclf-lntcrwt yAisiW 
posed awrommodahOB- . i, 

thin between 

must have left ** r L *% 

election as the 

if not of.governinw^ 

mutilated by wf 

g round by new • orie5 '^j ^. [ 

In A Comisi « | 
(ZWpPj Ogtdl 
story w retold 01 
Uons - betwwh • S &1 
balance has 
R; ^ White has 

. of . Compression 

a mere bald dvoa^^iL 

sasaSS 
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d lo French ,. was n0 ‘ con- 
cam, eS et n l'- fl, ‘ sts * Wre* Gal- 
FtakS d «nng a 

f °fty^ikVo nn 867 r T hfl firsl of 

of the Ephoiiios 

^Jhe idw f d 0r il years ,3 ‘ cr - 
VctSne fSm r ,u em ^ cmst0 
Mite, the V J? 01 . ,he Conwdie 
|,gam uchicJemi."^ 1 rc ? atdcd ** 
mriihnff nt and ‘here Is 
y^, : wliich 1 a L s,rikin 8 about 

fci «or cal S,ro ?7 much ^ a ‘ of 

active, S ^ r onicIc. The most 
- Blll P cIl ‘n use of 

'} ovcIas on 

IZmeiuo and f D ? ctor Cen * 

WiSS, feKft « a valu- 
5 /s a viSion ”, ,h 0 eir impressive- , 
^ durliirt’ii,. 0 / ®P^nish life in 

W' in^£c° F ^ e acc °unt Can 
Sf A! fn S i 8 ‘h-century 
flevke:oF»u_ -longsngas 

p 5 tSi;M:a 

teffiBRSTi'i 


many about the experience associ- 
ated with it. Balzac's preface to tho 
first collected edition of the novels. 
With its insistence on (he parallel be- 
tween ** zoological " and " social 
species " and the novelist's determin- 
ation to “laire concurrence ft 1 ctat 
civil was an encouragement lo cri- 
tics lo dwell on " Balzac the realist 
A turning-point came with Baude- 
laire's essay on Gautier, in which he 
expressed surprise that Balzac should 
be treated as an " observer " and de- 
clared that lor him he was " un 
visionnaire, ct un vfsionnaire pus- 
siound 

It was a long time before hls view 
was accepted and it lias never gone 
unchallenged. In his monograph on 
Proust, Jean- Francois Revel, while 
careful (0 avoid saying anything 
derogatory about Baudelaire, pours 
scorn nn (ho idea of " Balzac the 
visionary " People have used this 
phrase of Baudelaire's ", he writes, 
"in order to deify Balzac, as though 
it were sufficient for an author to 
project myths, whatever their quality, 
into reality in order to become un- 
assailable." 

Pierre Barber is takes a different 
line. He thinks that the controversy 
over the concepts oF " realist " and 
" visionary -* is out of dale. " Litera- 
ture mid literary creation ", he re- 
marks nt an early stage in his 
mammoth thesis, 

will be -ecn in the pages which fallow 
ns one of (he diverse aspects of social 
activity. . . . What men have written, 
at a given moment of their History, 
forms part of rhal History. There has 
been 1 ennuuli talk about literature In it- 
self, Literature with a capital L, literary 
creation as (hough it were a uniquely 
mysterious activity. 

Tho wqrk of all great imaginative 
writers is naturally conditioned to n 
large extent by the age in which they 
-five. M Burbdris, who has evidently 
been Influenced by Marxist ideas, 
goek farther than thR He doed pot 
deriy visfort, but instead of regarding 
(he writer as .111 individual who fakes 
a detached view, who secs the age in 
perspective, he [reals both thfi man 
and his work as being not so much a 
product as a symptom of the age. 

This prepares the way for his main 
tijpfc: fe mill du sihle.< It turns 
out lo be something far more com- 
plex than [he rather vague, gloomy, 
immature altitude which began' as 
the preserve of lyric poets. M Bnrbd- 1 
ny* many definitions, indeed, give 
the impression ft»! it embraces 
nearly all the problems of the age. 
The emphasis falls oh its damaging . 
clfccl oh people of nineteenth-century 
fcouiety. on-tfic themes of "• incom- 
pleteness ", " frustration >” ! " w f ist- 
age ", ■' Joss of direction ", " cultural 
Impoverishment which . . were In- 
ewnpablc and ended with the' 
" Vqid ". The century, he ■«y.V*‘ only 
offered people the possibility of in-, 
complete successes 'V K« spea!;s of a. 
11 MicceMiori of ft astrations ip private 




BERNARD N. SCHILLING r 
The Hero ns Failure 

235pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£4.05. 

CHARLES AFPRON 1 

Patterns of Failure In " La Coraldic 
huniniue ” 

1 58pp. Yale University Press. £2.25. 


ness of being carried away by a 
movement without being able to see 
the direction in which one is going.” 
" Humanity swarms instead of 
moving forward." Then there was 
"the two-fold nature of the bour- 
geois revolution which was at onco 
liberating and incomplete. It aroused 
great hopes, but left the need of order 
and nnity unsatisfied." I hc greatest 
shock was the discovery that " the 
French Revolution was not a revolu- 
tion leading lo universal freedom ; it 
was a financial revolution ", mean- 
ing presumably that it simply 
brought money to Ihc wrong class. 
"The conclusion", he writes, "is 
obvious”: 

The century with all its aptitude lost its 
way, wus led itself. For the first time in 
the history of France, it was not indivi- 
duals. hut a generation ihnt wits pro- 
foundly conscious of having been 
diddled. 

Despite their length, these two 
volumes, like the first two volumes of 
Sartres onslaught un Flaubert, are 
only the start of M Bnrhdris's study 
of Balzac and his age. The result is 
that detailed examinations , of the 
novels. arc confined to three works, 
/_fj Pam de vhvjtrln. Louis Uunhert 
and Le Mcderin de campanile, which 
arc described us "the last of the 
oeuvres de jcuncsse " or, more 
strikingly. ns the, . last of 
Balzac's " prc-Balzncitin works ". 
Between them they deal with the for- 
mation of the individual, the con- 
fusion caused by the impact of the 
nml tin siMe and his attempts to 
escape from something which he docs 
nut yet understand by looking " to- 
wards n philosophical absolute . . . 
an outlet in the direction of a new 
order which History does not yet 
guarantee firmly, but which possesses 
for him the necessities of the real 
anil the needs of solils "—in other 
words, something that smacks 
strongly of illusion. 

Although M BarMrii restricts ‘him- 
self for the time being to the effects 
of the mul dn siMe oil Balzac's early 
work, (he inferences fire plain. One 
of the most important themes of the 
Compile fnumlne is corruption. 
Society, :ts Balzac comes to see it, is 
permeated by a form of evil or poison 
which has the (wofuld effect bf tempt- 
ing individuals to aiitoat a goal which 
is often beyond their reach and 
eventually bringing them down. Tt 
explains Why Bernard Schilling and 
Charles Aftron have chosen to use 
the word " failure ’’ in the titles of 
their books. 

The Hero as Failure is much more 
an essiy m' practical criticism thap 
M BurWris's.'.The sub-title describes 
it as an essay on "Balzac and the 
Rubpmprd Cycle **.- A useful general 
survey of the French noyel at the . 
time when Balzac begun to write; is 
followed by! a detailed analysis, of. 
Illusions perdues. wbloh he calls ;' tho 
great catrefour . of; the Balzadan 
realm, reaching out in rif directions 
lo explain French' society of the nffic- 
te«mth century in action ", and a single 
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JACQUES UOKEL : 

Siruphitn ct Ic inysticismc bnlzaclcn 
318pp. 36fr. 

Mddccine et psychiatric hulzkicienncs 
156pp. 22 fr. 

Paris: Josd Corti. 


chtiplcr on Spleudeiirs et misfires des 
coin-tisanes which completes "the 
Rubcmprd Cycle ", but in his opinion 
is deckldy inferior artistically to 
Illusions perdues, 

I 11 his opening and closing chapters 
Professor Schilling makes sonio 
interesting comparisons between 
Stendhal and Balzac. He considers 
that Balzac owed a great deal to 
Stendhal's creation of Julicji Sorcl: 
"lulicn Is not only the tlrst but tho 
greatest of his kind, as he shows tho 
way toward Rastignac and Lucicn do 
Rubcmprd.” He goes cm : " Although 
lulicn will command our attention 
mainly as the precursor of Rastignac 
ami l.ueicu, with whom he is often 
compared, wc shall find him in out- 
line greater, even belter than his 
ftnl/nciim followers." 

Although Stendhal was sixteen 
years older Ilian Hai/fic and published 
Le Route at fe. noir three years before 
Bal/ac's discovery of his true voca- 
tion, wc can regard them for prac- 
tical purposes as exact content- 

P ornrics. Whatever his intentions-, 
rofessor Schilling’s cnmpnrisons 
suggest that (lie superiority of Slend- 
h ill's heroes is one of Ihc main sources 
of his superiority over Balzac as a 
novelist: 

Julien Sorcl follows the virile line of 
the nineteenth century with its freedom, 
energy, ambition and revolt. But Lucicn 
has succumbed to the feminine poisons 
of poetry, romanticism, and vanity, 
willing in the end lo nccummudate him- 
self to anything for the sake of his 
desired position. 

The important word?; nro " virile ", 
poisons " and " poetry ", Stendhal's 
characters belong lo the same social 
system as Balzac's and -arc exposed 
10 the same " poisons " or corrupting 
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influences, but t heir reactions are is 
different as they could well Iw. I licir 
distinguishing quality is liicir im- 
mense vitality, which is most apparent 
in their ‘■revolt'' against the estab- 
lished order. The fact that Stendhal's 
two greatest mu els end in tragedy 
in no way detracts from (heir merit/ 
It has an enormously bracing effect 
on the reader which is the reverse of 
the profoundly depressing effect of 
the conflict between Hal/ae’s charac- 
ter* and society, whether ilioy end 
in success or failure. 

There remains the word " poetry 
U is already branded as one ol tho 
" feminine poisons ". I 11 another place 
Professor Schilling observes that Bal- 
zac constantly refers lo Rubcinpre as 
" poclc ". He is right in saying that 
in its context it Mauds for weakness. 
The derogatory tone adopted by Bal- 
zac when using the word to dcscribo 
Rubempre is nn obvious sign of hos- 
tility, and his hostility is one of the 
reasons why so many of his charac- 
ters strike the reader as extremely un- 
sympathetic. It is one more sign of 
the differences between Balzac and 
Stcndhni. We admire .Stendhal's 
characters and gladly describe them 
as “heroes"': Balzac's remain no 
more than "characters ”, or, at best, 
" protagonists 

Le Pfiie Goriot and Illusions per- 
dues are good examples of the work- 
ings of M Barb Iris's nnd du sificle 
in the novels of Balzac's maturity. 
They arc both novels about the cor- 
rupting influence --* 1 corruption " is 
u recurrent word in Illusions perdues 
— of fash ion able society on two 
young men from the provinces who 
arc not so much innocent as morally 
immature and who find themselves in 
Paris lor reasons of uinhiiirin. 
Although Rastignac is a winner wlio 
will reappear as Prime Minister of 
France and Rubcmprd a loser who 
ends by committing suicide in a 
debtors’ prison, the means they use 
in their efforts lo achieve their am- 
bitions are equally unattractive ami 
underline the essentially unsym- 
pathetic nature nt Kaf/iic's protagon- 
ist*. 

Although it >eem> a good deal more 
damaging to the novelist than he in- 
tended, wc can hardly avoid sub- 
scribing to Professor -Schilling's filial 
verdict on Rubcmprd: " As a charac- 
ter in this one story of a man's 
career he dues seem inadequate, yet 
(is a metaphor lie stands fur all tins 
follies of his kind.” 

The damaging effect of the mtrl dn 
sifide is not of course confined lo 
morally immature youths from The 
provinces or those character!, like tho 
odious Ciohscck whose corruption 
goes back almost to the cradle. It 
corrupts Hie elderly Baron 1-fulol and 
even his virtuous wife, who i* forced 
by her husband's downfall into 
making an unsuccessful attempt to 
sell herself to the ghastly Crevcl in 
the hope of -securing a dowry for her 
daughter. It is also responsible for 
the downfall of the innocent Birot- 
tcau brothers, the pathetic Cousin 
Pons and a host of other character?. 

That is not all. Bnl/ac's admirers 
are ton prone to take a sentimental 
view qf the wretched Peru Goriot. 
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" / have been so overwhelmed with work as a result 
of my advertisements In the TLS that i must stop 
advertising for a while." 

Mrs B of West London, a regular advertiser in our ' 
typing cplumns, told us recently when she r*ng to 
cancel her insertions: , 
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Pmltfisur Alfrun prut hits a correc- 
tive; 

C*«>i (tiTMiMificN r.nlicr Kcioil and it 

supremely unfii j„ {i^ a father. He is 
tiierefuiv tinJ.i i lit Till to the cause he 
inihi fcivvnlly serves, further disci unll- 
fyiiijj liimsclf from Immairiiy, In Ills re- 
iaEionsliip in jjclpliine anil Rastignac, 
jjleeliilly ’•haring the secret of llldr 
lommiee anil so anxious to live nenr 
his d;i up trier's young lover, Goriol bears 
n ■jinking rescinblfliKv to llie typical 
nia hi ii| the typical tonne. In this ease, 
llie \oHtfe i> KastigiiAc, and the 
wejlifiy keeper is Deipliinc Niicmgcn, 
lltie Ciorinl. . . . With a heavy hand, 
Biil/iie describes l he mmsiml fatherly 
inssion iif Cioiinl, which tins deep rood 
In oven criiiicisni. 


Hie element of corruption — Ihe 
father helping his married daughter 
lo turn Ruslignuc into something like 
;i ‘kept mao ” i.% well brought out. 
Wccmi mily agree that a " father who 
makes mi.sircsscs util of his daughters 
has dearly lost sight of his role hi 
society ”, 

Henry lames observed that Bal- 
7.ic’s religious beliefs “are delicti le 
ground " :uid ’* that from certain 
points of view, perhaps, the less said 
about them the better ", it depends 
on (lie point or view. " Vision " Is 
In no sense a simple term. It stands 
for many diiferenl forms of percep- 
tion displayed by creative writers, 
whet her religious or secular, when 
con temp la ling the world in which 
they find them selves. Inevitably, 
mere is often n suggestion of the 
I ran seen denial about it which prob- 
«d»Iy explains M Revel’s strong anti- 
pathy to the concept as such and his . 
apparent denial that anything which 
could be described its ** vision ” is to 
be found in Balzac, Zola, Proust or 
any other writer. 


c- This makes another look at the 

religious clement in Balzac desirable, 
is Jacques Bore !’s Siruphita et If inysli- 
is cisine balzacien is a very thorough 
ie mid Impartial exam illation of the be- 
ll liefs of the man and llie writer and 
'' their place in die novels. Balzac’s 
[, strong sympathy for the Church, 
r which he regarded as " the most .solid 
n means of support for the social 
il order ”, may give the impression that 
! » he vyas not only a conservative in 
* politics, or whal Henry James culled 
■ h “Tory of the deepest dye", but 
} also an orthodox Christian. M Bore! 
i arrives at a very different conclusion. 

Commenting un u letter in which 
, Balzac addresses Mrne Hanska as 
, " Dear eternal idol, my holy and 
beautiful religion ", he says : - This 
is no longer heresy, but the negation 
ol divinity. And once we arc aware 
ot what his feelings were for E\\- 
Hanska. we strongly suspect that the 
mystical SAnphifa is a purely literary 
creation.” 

During the ten years which pre- 
ceded the Comidie humaine Balzac 
made im intensive study of thediffer- 
enl forms of mysticism, or what 
passed for mysticism, which were 
fashionable at that time. Whatever 
his reasons, it did not lead to 
religious faith. On the contrary, 
it seems to have turned him into 
an imroymt ; but it undoubtedly 
provided him with literary material 
of which he made good use. It i 
follows that there is nothing trans- , 
cciidcutal about his “ vision ’’ which 
deserves, as we shall see, a very 
different adjective. This suggests ilia t . 
though the title of the Coined if , 
mnniiiw was obviously inspired by j 
Dante's Divine Comedy, B;d/ac can l 


i a hardly be credited with (lie produc- 
tion of a complementary work, in 
• which his “ human ” approach to the 
i universe matched or completed 

Dante's “divine” approach. It is 
I rather a replacement and, in spite of 
> the role assigned to ullicial religion 
, in propping up a failing society, 

I something like a product of ■’ human- 
ism 

In Ihe latest ot his several hooks 
on IJal/ae, Met! ft ine «■/ p.\ychiatric 
hnlzthi eni tea, M Hurel moves from 
mysticism i>> physical and menial 
illness. \Ve shall (iiul, however, that 
artistically the distance between 
them is mil as great as it looks and 
dial the study ol illness underlines, 
somewhat unexpectedly, two of the 
more important points which emerge 
from the earlier wurk. M Bore! 
points out that it would he a mistake 
and an emu ol criticism to look for 
strict l> accurate descriptions of ill- 
ness in the Cunifdif lut/iitiinc. Balzac 
treats illness as he treats a landscape, 
an interior, furnishings or even a 
character. He fastens on those ele- 
ments which suit him. which lit in 
'Vi ill the plan, the emotional atmo- 
sphere and the lone of the book. He 
pu|s aside anything which would 
strike u discordant note and work 
against llie interest and coherence of 
the story. 

What iliis amounts to is ilia I illness, 
like mysticism, is simply another forni 
ot literary material which lias to be 
tailored to (it into the work of imag- 
ination, that the only thing which 
counts is its artistic effect. This is 
emphasized by a shrewd observation 
tin the menial illness in La Recherche 
dc 1‘ahsttln : " All that is ficlilious, but 
it does not prevent the novel from 
being beautiful, strange, original, full 


of evocations with a touch of the fan- 
tastic which is derived from (bis mad- 
ness.” Although a number of Balzac’s 
descriptions of illness are inaccurate, 
lie achieves a remarkable success with 
his account of Louis Lambert's schizo- 
phrenia; “ He was the first person iti 
the world to describe at length, with 
great care and relevance, a form of 
mental illness which was still un- 
known to any doctor or mental 
specialist.” 

The discovery by a novelist or a 
mental malady which was .still un- 
known to the experts is startling in 
ilsell anti the implications are impor- 
tant. hi Seraphim and l.oiih Lam- 
heri wc have what might he called 
two contrasted forms of "vision". 
In Seraphim it Is purely imaginary iti 
the sense that Balzac is describing 
something which docs not exist, m at 
any rale something in which he hiin- 
sell docs mil believe. In l ,mis Lam- 
frfri he displays the kind of insight 
which enables the creative writer to 
see things which do exist, hut to 
which the rest of us arc still blind. 
The insight which enabled Balzac to 
discover the nature of Louis Lam- 
bert's mental malady is basically the 
same kind ol insight which played a 
considerable part in revealing Ihe 
nature of the social malady which was 
the result or the mu/ ,ht sir tic. 

The implications of M Barbdris’s 
particular conception of the mal du 
siiclf may go farther than he inten- 
ded, Human lailure lias provided in- 
spiration fur some of the world’s 
greatest and most moving literature, 
particularly the works ot the great 
tragic dramatists. The pervasive evil 
of Balzac’s age is not merely the cause ( 
of the ” failure ” of his protagonists , 
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women :md hi, ^ 
mutilated in the senw.v!^ 
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pa-Kisi 

his entire work. 

Wl ‘ c ; 111 goon to say iltif 

In^h r ,hc novck arema/ 

in their way, none of if^, 
bU. there is a lack ofbsk 
absence ol a genuinely 2 
const rue live outlook, fl 1 
tluscniilribuiesinaw.iytoife, 

° 10 ^ omedif hitnmg, lfctf 

extra uni ma ry hallucinatory u, 
branch file in the first half of ik 
tury I he hallucinatory quiiu 
partly the result of the tact dk 

m the man and the writer Fai 
are moments when Babe's 
k almost more Balzacian 
novels, and the closeness of&i 
next on between the man a 
novelist, or rather the confer 
tween Ihe two, explains the 
limitation of the Conddit^ 
Lor all its power, il lacks tin 
which belongs to the great i 
It is the finality of their rim 
world and the experience ibit_ 
from it which enables them t 
pa tul, enrich and trunsfora 
perience of their readers. Lb 
failure to do precisely that m 
for the mixed feelings Ihathecal 
iu many of his readers as wiis 
emphasis on the ” failure" if 
characters and the suggest*! 
work is a "symptom "of tag 
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AUGUSTINE : 

C'l.iicerning the t’Jly of God u gainst 
the Puguns 

Edited by Duvhl Knowles 
Translated by Henry Hctlenson 
l,0 l )7pp. Penguin. Paperback. £1.50. 

The publication , in Ihe “ Pelican 
Classics " of Henry Bette n so it's new 


pose that we have all lived in A ready 
and it cannot, 1,501) years ago. have 
been quite s,» clear that Tertulli.m 
na “ . Passed across the limits of 
onhodoxy " into heresy while Cyp- 
rian, in spite of heretical views, was 


hut the Avcrroisl view iliui on death 
the iiidiridual spirit merged iniu the 


■ so “ l '. lh,? l,,v V CuhI and the love ot 
self, into a distinction between cllica- 


ll „,ri i ... i i :r/i , : « Hisiinciion nctwecn dlic:i- 

M SS: SS.rS/J)* Britan 


tcntioii that the solil’s life was extin- 
guished. Both Petrarch mid Ticino 
consciously sheltered under (he uutli- 


increly sufficient grace tthc tnliuior- 
htm sine quo non). 

Augustine is not, of course, re.s- 
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the later judgments of h posterity 
which has needed to create its own 
historical myths by retrospectively 
stamping anachronistic categories on 


of “ ,wta 1,1 
T h ! n ! sclf ’ totr-te 


ottr generation's accolade to the 
greatest of the Latin Fathers. The 
' text, whose copyright bears the dnlo 
: ,972 * ls *did to have been “ first pub- 
lished” in 1467 it, thcr than n 
i millennium earlier or half n 


— ( " I lllkMZUSIV k 

uon points out, is tumble to ihink, in 
terms of clear definition. The City 
of God appears variously to be the 
community of the predestined, the 
Christian community, the Catholic 
Church, the people of God, the other- 


sens .-i umistnwx attacked the Neo- qucnlly been .» r'. , 

TriX" As’ «■ SW h'h 
between Ihe two possible loves in ,he neeidettt eml ft,c!! li!" ^ 


a key to the iindcrsl.-indiDj 
whole theological, spirifiJ 
philusiiphical development ( 
West. Without it wo shauH 
have had .Aquinas or Scot*, * 
Inal Exercises of Ignnliiis Lo» 
the del vnee of immortality ml 
less Dist fliirs dr In m'M- 
masterpiece whose force is 
lectttal or literary but spinlio 
il is a hook with a world-raw 
is very powerful Indeed in * 
right. 


Period pieces of anarchy 

DCTI.'n vnAnAmi... 


. i millennium earlier or half n ••u,’ inc ot God, the other* 
‘ millcunititn later, but if some miaht and *!?° se who have charity 

s raise their eyebrows at this confusion Sounln^ttS ° VC u lhe,r hearts— 
>. between printing and publication it ® rou P ,n B s »mch are by no means co- 
Uiust have entered into the publishers’ J"™ 100 . 115 *- The text is certainly a 
calculations that few seridns students ? S lua , r ? th , cr *han no historical or 
°f Western. European history a theological testament and, as so 

• whether political, literary, spiritual or ° fletl w . m ?l or spiritual pronounce, 
even economic— can afford to be un- men ^' the vl, i° Q is powerfully com- 
Hcqualnted wi(lf so massively infliien* rau p ic ated without ever being pro- 
fial a text hs thisj at least if their con- per * y 

* aJc ? back beyohd the . The true explanation of Augustine’s 

• EiiligbtetiAicnt. . -•••.’ w f I Uence, as distinct from. his power. 


PETER KROPOTKIN i 
The Conquest oF Bread 
Edited by Paul Avrich 
234pp. £3. 

Mutual Aid 
Edited by Paul Avrich 
277pp. £3.50. 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press. 


7 , — v ‘ u uusir con- 

cerns takC them back beyobd the . Jhe true explanation of Augustine’s 

Enlighten thent. . ’ influence, as distinct^ ^from his power, tk D . 

The reader who does invest in this “^be explained by Ihe unde writing I h * E ?? Ru f S,an ^ al ? hBls of 
volume may, however, weU remain P. f r P,at0 m th t City. of God. No doubt ^ n 2-' n h c f, ntury a com ' 

puzzled to explain its formative toflu- V* ™ a perfectly understandable u°P " ^ "!“ / ° r ■ 8entI ? r 

ence on the Iptelloctuai history of the de my Uiologtzing of Augustine’s ear- i "i„v,u 8 . C r S /. Coi l fornun 8 lo 

West. Even if he understands Augns- ,,er PIottaiaa 'sm, itself a natural pro- ^ of 8«itlcman-anar- 

; tide's virtuoso feat; well' brought out g f essJOn £com Mmiicheism. But it pxcc f, t ( or , a Passionate 

:lri. Davjd knowlfs’s fntroducSoil, In ^1° Pfoy^^Westpra CbriBtians With had llll,c 

: making :sohte pattern !out o'f ancient : tbe ' ^^sopWcal^ubatrucUire they- „ ^ i - com rrtOn: » Bakapin wns 

\ philo.sOjpbSps ^svith fle ther. texts: nSr.-v ® re -^ n ?P r ^ d <Knd % ^^“tiye. fahta^it, . reckless and 
1 irolnSog, he may well be uruiblo to i * nmor M^ of-lhB spul. .Other Patris- 0U ^ flge0us , word and deed— an 

; iihderstahd how this rambling: nhd *J 0 ^ '-.M* had : dono" as much.L bill - anacecumabic and almosL intlescrib- 
■discundVe survey of ancient thought. AUgusbne .w,1s partlculatiy useful to ff Ie 8®^“* of revolt. Kropofkin, 
• , and history, mixfcd up with number generations, because of DUsa , l J c . showed Sinf the early 

- mysticism and digressions about [he authority established in their eyes stages of his career all the character- 
•monsters, gods and miracles, under- - y ■ lu8 ^t^higlan writings, cpnrage -and endurance of the 

-taken in (be interests of a Christian . Fronl limeyto time in the history ^; an n r®y oIu honuiy, settled down 
, apologctid itself without firmly Christian philasophy, notably in ,h ? “ dcrly |ifc of *be 


the means by which the end was to 
be attained. j The aspcriliuN of llie 
Darwin i un process, transformed to 
he social sphere, were softened by 
thinkers like Bcnjnmin Kidd ; and 
evolution was seen as a progressive 
liberation and emergence of Ur- 
principles of self-help and mutual 
netp, pointing to an ultimate utopia 
of universal good will. This benign 
vision seemed to validate Kropot- 
kins anarchist creed. 

Of Kropotkin's two. most famous 
works now reissued in English trans- 

frnm 'iP' Co ‘ ll ^ si °f Bread dates 
5?P--5 C ea r]y 1890s, and Mutual 
Aid- fromthe. dawn of the present 
century The former sets forth the 
economic doctrines of Kropotkin’s 
spew! revolution. Tire earth now 
' n sufficient abun- 


abou I jaittumnen in inci r eyes TJT; . - • “ vn, “* 1,11 enaracicr- cuncemral on m Vns t u rha n aontum 

under- *>y hw an^Pclagtan wriqnga, -. /•" : .Wc cpnrage^nd endurance of ihe eralions. ' “Frw aoSnt fr^ 
-caKen m me interests of a Cluistian . Ffonl llmevto f|me in the history IS an ,i re y o H! lonury ' set ^ d °wn , organizations” were^ ^to rcrilkn thl 
apologctje Itself without firmly Chnst ^philosophy, nofablyhi °? cri ^ t fc of ,he n / y cort1 puIsiohs of the stale jmd of 

*flned dpgmns, so imposed itself on- !^ e ,f {rlaeixt 5' »*teenth and nine- ^n?SL°- Lo ° don ( iillburbs add the eodnornlc machine nd °- 

tire :WeSletri- World as: (obeddthc the ^btudra* .the tplstemolbgicai .‘-ii-i*. 0 f*°l^ or lecf easily, with Eng- ■ MuiiralJm »»,' • 

fundamental gvfde in sliiSog ils d^culties created bv^the PJatSt ,**■%* and toade\ is ^A pLf^^f C S °l whxh 

theolPgy, spinfitality, and emlpoli- . °I ; ? l ^i d and:maWcr haVc liberal x?ides «i e ^wo^L ■ p . ro ' 

.tiCallhcorv Fbrwel!nvi»r t'nrtnij2rX» caUBed.tha Spbloiiists ter turn trv Ariel oflhe individual. Where Rut a. .. ,^dld-re scientific : under* 


theology, spinfilality. and even.poli- 
.tieaLihopry fbr^ well over 1,<X>a Vcars. 

/ ; Professor KbiqWIfes 1 may, well.: bp : 
‘ rtghf in' hist Implied view that the in-. 
fliref|L-e of the bbpk js U? be explained : 
Jp terms :of its reflection, of its 1 
author's owh ■ spjritiial experience, 
: ; His introductfpp is - e ** 

^work's backgrpuitd 
'• JFsJighlly|defqnSive 
agtf arehiiic: hi; Its s 


its survival in such ca 
among olhers-as Russia^ 
erlantl is eagerly recordw. 
kin's style is eloquent, P 
and transjrerently simple i 
cere. The picture adds n 
coherent whole, but seaw 
less and less to do with 
llie contemporary world- 
'Paul Avrich, who W* 
learnedly on Russian 
contributes scholarly 
lu both volumes, provuJmj 
iibie brief sketches of 
career and of the develop^ 
thought. After many hrf 
of life in England, he oi» 
tally near Moscow > 

when Hie newly fledgedJJ 
ary government 
take .stern measures;^ 
chist disorders ; : tund , W' 
became a political 
To assess the sign' 
notkin’s writings ana 
influence is a more 
literary survival 
' problematical, and 
in decades afld 
Kropotkin’s work* 
survive as historicaV.^S 

the period in whi ^ *?2'.S 

ten rather than for,^ 
and weight, of Ihe tdw? 
profess. : • ' -"Vj; 


$&\, of. the individual. Where Baku. nfn?m? e ^dujd-be scientific titider- and weight, of llie idea? 

. jliiVihockbd fetid repelled KrtSin - of • tHought. profess. • 

'made anarchism ,Ln.. Muliyl aid” is Jlsplayad jn — - ; ■ . . 1 -f J " 

- Kropotkin’s suKts, wai^lp To da** ^ 


,^»idi r d«- % ¥ *s 


v«wjiw '^ inrc hff 

a conference at ^ 

Cambridge, frodi 
The opening address 
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fegORGE ORBKHs 

Kf Great Wine Blight 

^Dent. £2.75. 

[wlilaxera” and " posl phyt- 
L rg " have been emotive terms 
serious wine drinkers for 
Ejty a century, and the argument 
m whether the latter were/are as 
Bd as (lie former still continues, 
y, the evidence has inevitably 
^diminished and diluted over the 
in However, wliat really hap- 
Li as the result of the invasion 
; -th e European vineyards by Hie 
j mes a aphid, apdy named phyl- 
an r attains, is understood by 
i, aid George Ordish’s detailed 
Earn! of its discovery and the 
■feu, mainly in France, is a valu- 
addition to the literature of 
Ee and its history. 

gfttriving from (he eastern .states of 
E United States, the tiny pest was 
P to survive the Atlantic crossing 
By because of the development of 
St steamships, and arrived in 
trope in 1863, being first discovered 
fa Hammersmith greenhouse. It 
jins to have reached France in the 
rite year, but was not noticed in 
Wards near Arles until 1866 or 
57. It was prevalent in the Gironde 
1873, reached the Loire three years 
ir, was officially recognized in 
Bguady in 1878 and in Champagne 
j until 1890. Simultaneously it 
affecting other wine areas of 
pipe, mostly during lire 1870s, 
jtoiheven today (here are still some 
wtowra-free areas, notably the 
ptKm half of tire Pelopormesc, 
&tt« and Russia. Also the insect 
wool survive in sand, in which some 
fyanls are planted. Britain is 
pnane from it, but since, nccord- 
k to Mr Ordish, the growing num- 
W of English vineyards are not 
ftnled with resistant stocks, wc may 
I fare a minor phylloxera crisis 

Pie devastation of the vineyards— 
P Mx Ordish confirms with slatix- 
? ire common story that it cost the 
“““Monty alone more titan 
« the 5,000 million-franc indem- 
[7 paid to the Germans after the 


Frnnco-Pnissian war— was caused by 
an immensely productive insect little 
more than one millimetre in length, 
which killed tiie European vine roots 
by poisoning the sap in the roots. 

What was curious was that it did not 
kill certain vines in the United Slates 
where* it I i veil also on the vine leaves, 
forming galls. 

Although the phylloxera was fully 
identified by I8 o 8. notably by Pro- 
fessor J.-F,. Planchon of Montpellier 
University, who earlier in liis career 
had spent five years at Kew under 
William Hooker, the problem and 
llie immense, prolonged controversy 
arose from differences of opinion 
among scientists ami others whether 
the damage was caused only by ihe 
insect itself or was rather llie result 
of conditions favourable to the in- 
vader, such as drought, poor viticul- 
ture or unsuitable soil. There was a 
long running fight between the 
“cause ” and "effect” schools; and 
of course in that age there were not 
lacking those who attributed it to 
the punishing hand of God, as well 
as the improvidence of the poorer 
growers. 

However the reality was evident 
enough. The quantitatively important 
wine department of the Gard saw its 
93,000 hectares of vines drop lo 8,0()0. 
After 1877, when the pest really be- 
gan to make itself fell, French 
national wine production was halved. 
Vineyard workers left (lie wine dis- 
tricts. 6,000 from the CiMc d'Or alone, 
and the value of vineyards was 
halved. France became a wine im- 
porter on any scale for the first lime, 
and curious concoctions such as 
sugar wine and raisin wine (which 
seems to have borne a close resemb- 
lance lo the “ British wines ” of today) 
appeared on the market. 

To combat the plague, prizes were 
offered, with predictable results. The 
most absurd remedies were proposed, 
including the use of fish oil and nico- 
tine to kill the tiny monster. Futile 
or ingenious, all the proposals were 
extremely expensive to apply. The 
most immediately effective were 
chemical treatments, principally the 
injection into (lie soil of carbon bi- 
sulphide, which was used exten- 
sively ; another was flooding (he 
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vineyards, possible only in certain 
districts. 

Slowly the l mill emerged that the 
only permanent solution was the re- 
constitution of the vineyards on 
resistant American stocks, hut those 
who^ favoured this, the "American- 
ists". were- strongly opposed hy the 
11 Chemists In Burgundy the plant- 
ing of American varieties was pro- 
hibited from 187-1 to 1887. because 
the growers were afraid of ruining the 
reputation of their celebrated 
growth ; who knew whether the 
unique qualities of fine Burgundy 
and Bordeaux wines would be irre- 
vocably changed il llie native vines 
were grulied on in alien stocks 7 
Moreover vineyard reconstitution in- 
volved not only heavy capital outlay, 
but a delay ot three years or so be- 
fore wine could be made, and much 
longer before fine quality wine, 
derived only from mature vines, 
could be restored. In Champagne in 
the 1890s the growers resisted fiercely 
the pulling-up of their vines; it be- 
came u growcr-vcrsus-mcrchant issue. 

Mr Ordish goes into the matter in 
considerable detail, scientific ns well 
as social and economic, beginning 
with early vine-growing in the United 
States, and nn account of how the 
earlier pest, the oidinm — also nn 
American exportation first noticed in 
Britain— was dealt with chemically in 
the 1850s. Some people imagine that 
the phylloxera menace was wiped out 
by vineyard reconstitution with 
resistant slocks, but this is not so; 
the insects continue (heir infestation, 
but without lethal effect. Wliat is still 
not clear is why American stocks are 
resistant. As for Ihe question 
whether the quality of wine is as 
high from grafted vines, it sccins 
that the old " national” vines lasted 
longer, and were possibly less pro- 
ductive ; this could imply marginally 
higher quality. The grafted vines 
tend to be more severely pruned. 
However, lew will complain if fine 
clarets, rod burgundies and vintage 
polls last lurty to fifty years, as they 
still may do. I lie shortening of the 
life of fine wine is imicli more the 
result of modem methods of vinifi- 
cation than of (he subterranean 
activities of the phylloxera. 


ings around the world 


^isgis; 


its climate, vegetation and its history 
of butterfly collecting. It seems tiicrc 
has been no kick of devoted collec- 
tors. Hans Slounc. an English doc- 
tor, went lo Jamaica in 1687 and 
wns so entranced by what he saw that 
he stayed there for fifteen months, 
collecting the island plants nnd 
animals. Some of the notes and 
drawings he made were later made 
available to the great Swedish natur- 
alist. I.lnnncus, who used them ns a 
basis for some of the new species of 
butterflies (hut he introduced to the 
scientific world of his time. Since 
Sluane fell under the spell of the 
island paradise many others have 
captured and studied its butterflies, 
though it is not until now that they 
have been so artistically and effec- 
tively brought together as in this 
book. 

Charles McCubbin's book makes a 
wider appeal and is intended for any- 
one wishing to take up the collecting 
of Australian butterflies, for he in- 
cludes hints on capturing, killing and 

f (reserving these insects. Neverthe- 
ess. his purpose is the same as that 
of R Marlin Brown and Bernard 
Heincman, which is to provide a 
means of identifying butterflies. This 
he docs through a fully annotated 
and illustrated text, though the 
method he employs to convey the 
Image of the' butterfly is very differ- 
ent, Mr McCubbin paints with a rare 
skill, and the critical eye of the expert. 
He Introduces a dynamic quality, 
showing, for example, a drift of 
butterflies i.s though in flight against 
a background of forest trees or per? 
haps a clump of waving grasses. Aus- 
tralia has many more species of 
butterflies thin Jamaica. ’ Mr 
McCubbin lists 357. giving much in- 
teresting information about their 
habits and early *Uges and ipresent- 
ifa^, his facts tin the careful; and 


STANI.KY II ARON i 
The Desert Locust 

228pp plus 20 illustrations. Eyre 
Methuen. £.1.50. 

“What flic cutting locust left, lire 
swarming locust has oaten. Whal the 
^wanning locust left, the hopping 
locust lias eaten." So wrote Joel, 
but Ire was mistaken in concluding 
that: "Their like has never been 
from of old. nor will be again after 
them through the years of all genera- 
tions." Even in the present century 
there have been five such plagues; 
between 1941 nnd 1963 one ruged 
back and forth almost unchecked for 
fourteen years. The damage wns 
immense. In 1958. for example, 
Ethiopia lost cereals sufficient to 
have fed a million mouths for a year. 
Before the development of effective 
pesticides there was little the farmer 
could do ; anti-locust measures are 
in any case a matter for governments 
or international organizations. The 
locust problem is by no means 
solved, but in the past decade con- 
siderable progress has been made by 
centralizing the effort under one 
umbrella, that of the Desert Locust 
Project of the United Nations Deve- 
lopment Programme. The Project 
saw the need for :i “ consultant 
expert in the field of public in forma- 
lion ” and the man they chose, 
Stanley Baron, here recounts the ten 
years of their campaign against the 
wily grasshopper. 

The modern era of anti -locust acti- 
vities began in the lute 1 920s when 
lire Colonial Office appointed a little- 
known Russian emigre!, Boris 
Uvarov, to head an organiza- 
tion to coordinate research and 
control of the desert locust; 
the organization had an annual 


budget of .ihijul l-H>ti and com- 
prised a stall ol two. I J vaiov’s 
abundant energy offset these meagie 
resources, however, and he c veil) uu I In- 
built up whal was in practice a 
highly efficient desert locust intelli- 
gence service— ihe basis tor any con- 
trol measures. In itself, this was a 
magnificent achievement. Uvarov is 
equally renowned fur his brilliant 
work on the life history of Uk-iisIs. 
Mnny ycars earlier lie had set out to 
investigate differences separating lire 
migratory locust from the apparently 
ha r mlc. vs and solitary Lin it.un danim. 
To his surprise the evidence clearly 
indicated that the laLtcr was not :\ 
distinct species but merely the soli- 
liirious phase of tire migratory species. 
Subsequent work by Uvarov and 
others established that all the swarm- 
ing locust species had as their coun- 
terparts whal lu»d hitherto been 
regarded as innocuous members of 
the family. This discovery revolu- 
tionized control measures by solving 
the problem of where the locusts went 
when they were not swarming, thus 
making it possihlc (u anticipate 
plagues. 

The story is a fascinating one 
and Mr Baron lias no difficulty 
in handling it. He has evidently 
absorbed si good working knowledge 
of (he biology of the desert locust, 
gained as much from his many field 
trips ns from the Project's library. 
The importance of climatic factors 
and the movements of the inter* 
tropical convergence zone arc well 
described nnd (lie supporting maps 
arc clear nnd uncluttered. In n final 
chapter, the author reflects on the 
ethics of insecticides that can kill 
domestic animals and lay waste lo 
much else besides, lie sees llie 
development of more spec i fie insec- 
ticides ns the best answer but believes 
the UN to be the only body with the 
menns to initiate and underwrite the 
necessary research. Much still remains 
to be done before Joel’s prediction 
can be realized 


balanced manner necessary in n work 
of this kind. 

In both these books their authors’ 
love of hiillcrriics is always appar- 
ent. Bernard D’Abrcru, on (ho other 
hand, makes his presence much less 
felt but because the geographical 
region that his view embraces Is, 
cninmolugicnlly, one of the richest 
in the world, his monograph is 
aesthetically the most satisfying. No 
fewer than 3.000 coloured photo- 
graphs have been assembled in (his 
impressive piece of work. And ihe 
quality of their reproduction is of a 
very high order. The Australian 
region includes the habitats of the 
largest butterflies in the world, (he 
brilliant bird-wings. incredibly 
enough, the first specimen of these 
was brought down by a shotgun in 
the Solomon Islands in 1884. Sad 
that these .butterflies, grp becoming 
increasingly rare as' ihe forest country 
where they arc found is being des- 
troyed by human exploitation. 

Rutter flit a of the Australian Retjlan 
will be wanted hy any museum or 
institution where collections of 
butterflies are kept, not only because 
of its superb illustrations but also 
because of the careful {ext that goes 
\vi|h them. 

The donkey has not been greatly 
celebrated in literature: Chesterton* 
poem apart, the Penguin Dictionary 
of - Quotations contains only, three 
references to it under that name. 
Anthony Dent makes some amends 
in .Donkey (175pp. Havrap. ; £3.20), 
a book which amply fulfils the 
datm'of its sub-tiHe, " The Story of 
the Ass from East toAVcsl ”. His re- 
searches have beep widespread, and 
have resulted in a comprehensive 
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account of . the donkey In ' its rela- 
tionship with man, andjh its various 
!ta pacifies, from the earliest cave 


paintings down to the present. 
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I Ttuclii 

Text by Alberto Arbasino. 

In (i nduct u>n by Franz Unlcrkireltcf. 
2011 pp. Parma : Ricci. 

Each publishing season Franco Marin 
Ricci, who continues in Parma (he 
Budoni tradition of superb typo- 
graphy. presents his faithful custo- 
mers with a discordant book full of 
illustration*.: faithful because its 

readers will net! be ptirch risers of the 
book, but the subscribers to Ricci's 
series ; discordant, because his books 
do not reflect Lite traditional harmony 
between text and illustrations, 
whereby eye and intellect net comple- 
mentarity. Text and illustrations are 
culturally akin in Ricci's books, but 
rely on a continuous tension between 
information and imagination. Thus 
his i tarurchi matched a scholarly 
presentation of the Visconti family's 
tare I cards (now in the Museums of 
New York and Bergamo) with the 
eerie inventions of ltnlo Calvino, who 
provided a short combinatory novel, 
const meted by dealing out the pack 
of (mot cards in complex geometrical 
patterns. 

In f Tnrvhi the interplay between 
three different planes is rather more 
complex. Illustration, commentary 
and the choice of texts inform us, 
phantasize and make suggestions 
about The Turks. The il lustra! ions 
are a series of fine reproductions 
front the Codex Vindobontnsis 8626 
(now in tho Vienna National 
Library), a late sixteenth-century 
“ Iibro di maniere " apparently pre- 
pared for the Emperor Rudolph II 
by an anonymous European painter 
fa German, or possibly a Venetian). 
The aim of the original Codex was to 
illustrate contemporary life in Con- 
stantinople in n style midway 
between medieval realism and man- 
nerist ic extravagance. 

Naturally there ore scenes of Orien- 
tal torture, portrayed with , & good- 
humoured and aristocratic reDhe- 
ment : a matt swathed in eleven sym- 
metrical chains, each circle precisely 
the same distance from the next, Is 


being courteously stoned by guards 
who, in (fie very act of hurling their 
missiles, take up classical ballet 
poses; another prisoner's bones arc 
being methodically crushed by blows 
on an anvil set on his belly, amidst 
the statutory paraphernalia of red-hot 
irons and barrels full of snakes. It is 
all carried off in very good taste; vic- 
tims and executioners share the same 
bewildered and innocent expressions, 
as if reflecting (he inquisitive admira- 
tion of the foreign artist. 

Even more e-.tniordina., are (he 
presumably fanciful costumes: black 
plumage hanging down over helmets 
or bear-skins; remarkable and ela- 
borate turbans ; headgear in the 
shape of a house, n windmill or a 
wood ; dwarves in thick furs with 
large, unusual weapons, twice as tall 
as themselves. Then there are scullery 
boys of the Gran Signore taking his 
hounds for their constitutional and 
half-nnked Turkish monks, iron rings 
passed through their penises ; a bird- 
tamer. whose birds collect coins from 
the spectators ; Ottoman priests at a 
funeral sticking their fingers in their 
ears (no reason is given for this 
particular operation) ; a coffin inlaid 
with green arnbesques. surmounted 
by a plumed turban. All are repro- 
duced with sophisticated nonchal- 
ance by the “ well-oriented ” 
European painter. 

The commentary is an accurately 
inconsequential text by Alberto 
Arbasino, perhaps the most provoca- 
tive of present-day Italian writers nnd 
journalists. It is a comment both on 
Turkey and on the turquerle, on the 
Constantinople of travel diaries mid 
of legend, on the historical Itarcin 
and the harein of men’s dreams, on 
odaleuk nnd their fnlry-tple 
transformation into voluptuous 
odalisks, on Anatolia visited by 
Orient Express or by courtesy of 


Moli tic’s Monsieur Jourdain nr the 
raloritura of unwduced European 
girls in the seraglio of an «»priw 
hujia. Tlie style bristles with 
paradoxes, hybrid neologisms, 
puns and vertiginous ylmundi from 
reality to parody, from document to 
enticing myth. Every paragraph tends 
towards a disconcerting htnuadt *. ns 
if it had been written by an Oscar 
Wilde well- versed in semiotics. Signor 
Arbasino skates adroitly along a dan- 
gerous path covering four centuries, 
two civilizations and in Unite preju- 
dice. 

The selection of passages about 
things Turkish will be the joy of the 
amateur scholar, anil the profes- 
sional's nightmare, it is enough tu 
give us (lie illusion (hat the book it- 
self is a tnrqmric: there is a fine 
description of the seraglio by Tom- 
maso Alberti, an early seventeenth- 
century traveller; n shopping expedi- 
tion in Constantinople by Cornelio 
Mngni (late seventeenth-century); a 
selection from Lady Mary Worlley 
Montagu’s letters; a fragment from 
the travels of the eighteenth-century 
Italian libertine, Ginn Battista Cnsli ; 
a whole mass of Rossini, two scenes 
from L'ltaliana in Alger l, four from 
// Turco in halin', the letters of 
Moltke, then military instructor nt 
the court of ** La Gran Porta ” ; fol- 
lowed by Gerard de Nerval, Thrfo- 
phllc Gautier, Edmondo de Amicis. 
Pierre Loti, Maurice Burris, nnd so 
forth. 

The sum effect of perusing / Turchi 
is rewarding enough. It is true 
that the reader is subjected to a 
scqucnco of cultural shocks, as he 
moves from illustration to commen- 
tary, or from historical account to 
opera libretto ; but, nrguubly, 
this one volume is more informative 
about Turkey than the eighteen- 
volume Ceschtchie lies Osman- 
ischen Reiches of Baron Joseph von 
Hammcr-PurgMiiIl. 
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SEUMAS STEWARTi 
Book Collecting 
A Beginner's Guide. 

322pp. Newton Abbot: Dnvid nnd 
Charles’. £3.50. 

Richard de Bury completed his 
Philobiblon in the year 1345 und 
books about book collecting have 
appeared with fair regularity ever 
since. The author. of this latest addi- 
tion to the shelf started as a collector 
and has ended up ns an antiquarian 
bookseller, which usefully 
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By appearances Fhe Solon of the United States 


WAIIKFN : 

A Short History of I hi- Printed Word 
24 1pp. A nitre IXtiisl Ii. 14.75. 

If a short hislnry of the printed word 
is in be presented in an octavo 
volume of 2n7 pan.es eon la in mg 
iihmii 2H.(KN) winds and nearly 200 
illiistraliuns, its aulluu's domiuaul 
interests must determine which 
aspects of the Mihjivt are to he com- 
pressed into so small a space. Warren 
C happell is well known in the United 
Slates (where his hook was first pub- 
lished) as an illustrator and designer 
of hooks, and as a type designer with 
considerable accomplishments as a 
calligrapher, letterer. and puueli- 
cutter. lie gained an insight into 
these arts while studiing in l‘)J| and 
I'J32 under Rudolf I- »eli. at a time 
when hit/ K rede I and Bert hold 
Wolpe were working under the same 
master in his Offenhaelter Werkstatt. 
■So it comes as no surprise to lind that 
Mr Chappell devotes a large share of 
his spate to the development of letter 
forms into the varieties of type which 
arc used to compose the printed word. 
Nor is it surprising that book illustra- 
tion is so frequently shown among 
his reproductions. 

Because lie has himself cut punches 
for making types. Mr Chappell gives 
first place among his strongest feel- 
ings on printing to his regard for 
the sculptural nature of type, that is 
to sav the value of its creation in 
three dimensions by a puneheutter. 
Such a u opinion is ail the more im- 
pressive when it comes from an artist 
who is also skilled in lettering and 
calligraphy (he is Inn modest to claim 
credit in his own hook for the frontis- 
piece and many of the examples of 
lettering in the text, which he him- 
self drew or cut). 


to And ut under £1 a copy " Is likely 
to mislead his readers ; tho nssorlion 
that the dearest Kinling Item is n 
forgery, The While Man's Bur- 
ften, 1899 Is to overlook the really 
uncommon early publications or an 
admittedly (at present) unfashion- 
able author. Furthermore, If Mr 
Stewart, who says that any of George 
Macdonald’s books could be had for 
less than £6, were to offor a fine copy 

?! x? fh y f s! ,ti J on of At the Back of 
North H hid, in the right binding, 
at that figure, he might reasonably 
expect at least twenty orders. 

... . — „ enables But if the beginner to whom Mr 

nun to look at the fences from both Stewart addresses himself will be wise 
aides. Between initial disquisitions on t0 *®ke *ome of his estimates with a 
" The Quarry and its Anatomy ”, and 8 * aiQ 0 . a “»J} 6 W *H find here a lively, 
" First Editions and their Problems ”, a J ” formali , ve > unpre- 

and a concluding one on " Hunting pu«St* wrUtoh^^ ‘man^nf^ 1 ' 
apd Caring for Books \ Seumas mteU^ufftSg, vWth his owS 
. Stewart covers virtually the whole predilections and prejudlces and a 
ifleld of English (and some American) oa Paclly for communicating his own 
books in a series of chapters begin- en hus ' asras - 
'nlng with " General Literature till 
1800" and ending with "From Tl*t «■ * •« - 

Religion to Railways" : a fairly talj iJlDllO-DlDlC 



POETRY 

Please. Write for Catalogue. No. 2 : 
. Poetry from 1561 to 1971 ; 
Rlcbfird B odd-— 'Poetry Bnoksclter, 
\ , Little Critctunere, Shottfl 
, Haste mere, Surrey 


. .onto: for the spa ce at his disposal. In - ^ J 

cc^torifiity vyith; th* CurraAt .Vogue, 1 ' ' T- lV 

but ;at least avoiding the rashness of ■ f - " 

■ .precise (and -irpvhedialely qq^aied). .« BC to. B ®« CoDeciOri , 

• price-estimates for everything, he " M‘PP- Hart-Davis. £2 50., 
prefaces his book wjth a V Scale, of ; 

Values ■’running from "(A) bp . to Revised and brought up to dale once 
*9°0." to -’VCiJupio £10 ”, and the. text i,|W- ** value of this indispensable, 
Is in ; . cpniequeiice peppered 1 with twenty-yea f-old vade mccum tte'bfb' 

, ^references; by letter to these various ^ ^ftended. Little Revision 

■grades. ... i ■ cxce P l 

■ i • «. - • 1 : •, i ujRlw dotfllh iii thfiicliiliffes in trajiR- 

1 ; ■ It Would bt e&sy efibuah for ; anv 1 atl antic rates nf >ia 1 ^ 


" ,-1 hniilvs thy 111 /.W/ 1 MX / int uit lyrics, 
or information about this soup, which 
Captain John ' IngkOdd told James 
Boswell he sung in the lifeboat after 
the wreck of the C'ciiinur, 1782 ( Uns- 
veil Papers, XV 2lfi. May 8, 1783). 

« L S. 1-usiig. 

2Q-3 Boxwood Drive, Broomall, 
Pennsylvania tyoOH, USA. 

Rev Christopher Aldcrson, editor of 
Gray ami Rector of Peking! on 1779* 
o . any ^formation, for a history 
of Eckmgton. 

_ ..... G. W. Shaw; 

Brook field House. 2 Church Street, 
. Rckingion, SheBlcW S31 9DH. 

N. P. Raibi-lllun (Bruce Frederick 
Cummirtps), 1K»0-19I<J: any photo- 
graphs either of him or of subjects 
. connected with his life or journals. 

H. Porter Abbott. 

Department of English, University of 
California, Santa Baihara, Cali- 
fornia “3 IDG, USA. 

Charlotte, queen consort fu George Hf : 

. unpublished letters to or from the 
. i. V*oea pr an^ other relevant docu* 


(aents, for a biography. 

n 1 _ OJ-wtvii nmi 

15 Denny Crescent, J.ondnh 'SK 


Olwcn Kedley. 


‘ ;R. 3 , Goulden. : 

.11 Guthrie Street, tonflon,S.Wk3 ■ 

FB'r Bxat. and Allsdala^b. FUsw-rj*. 'EngUMi 
• LKeraiUlfcj .Sddobc'; 1 Do lan I. fjno b!adiDC» 

■ ‘ii *od afcrjs'pamfililew. . • 

,ij. , .ICdial^airetf iwjiiUy Jniwil, - 



Condor Legion, Spain 1936-1939: 

• diaries, letters or personal reml- 
1 niscences.- and whereabout* of any 

. , flrst-bf|ad accouh!s in English. 

-,-, 0 , , \ n , „ Peter Elsloh. 
i: Gardens, London 

Ju°W s Cream, multiple 

coit n n ju° 7 1 “ fder<Sr i convicted at the 
Old Bailey in 1892, during which. year 

i f° a Laura 

: fomaiiSo “T Bcrkha",,*^ : any ia- 

\ * 4 il Hovta^d W. Muller. ..- 

;;.‘ F !^AVenuc;Ncw' York, NT, USA. 

3erS£ y\ any diaries, 

1 iSS‘ ,ecord ^' etc * doniiyrn- 

i; 1805 - 


” SE'SStt 

rotary p resscs are 
.wccptuble for producb'^ 
but regrets that such 

do .11 Provide the 

reading— the feel and u‘ 
page that is just ns desjr>- , 
twentieth century as 1,3 
lit Ice nth Consequently^, 
illustrations relate 3*!. 
earlier centuries of ihepijJI 

I lie greatest virtue of it*k 
that it explains howMrCH 
eome to possess such mi 
Ihc fed nnd nppcnracccofN 
word in the printed book 
may well help readers to 6-. 
livelier appreciation of thesf 
but the authority ofhliusi 

historical facts is weahajl 
absence of footnotes. 
intrusion of a numbet d] 
errors. 

A more serious di«p r _ 
the weak design of thebwLi 
cation of scale Is glvei | 
numerous reproductions, il 
is disconcertingly obvioasL 
vary u great deal; ievmli 
originals are grotesque); i, 
through being photogn^i 
peculiar angles. Page! 
limes tangle with tep 
title-pages .set uncomfut^] 
beneath them, but on oftnt 
they sink to Ihc bottom ofu 
tangle with captions. 

Despite these failings, JJ 
i>i the Primed .IPonl w5i 
the general reader wKhii 
endearing personal view all 
upincnt of type design,! 
and illustration. The r 
technical matters aredc 


Late Sc\cnteenih-C<r*n 
any papers or letters 1 
Moore, Symon Pilrlrt.l 
ler. Isaac Barrow, John 
Thomas Tcnlwn, Hiom 
R ichard Bentley. Samw! 
any similar lecturer, for iffl 
• MCh 

10 Derby Street. Nntkaj 
bridge. 

John Isvelt, dslefflth-craW. 1 , 
tor of MachlavelH: Won*®! 
Iiis life and work, for 1 
lion of his irantlallonn 

Department of Engtiih, I 
Ichmun Colleij ri^ 
vcrully of New roTk 
Boulevard WeM. Brest* “| 
USA. 

W. //. Mullock, 1849-IWkt 
essayist: any visual w° 
etpeciaUy portrril Pj» 
news photograpnsi ^.j.j 
such material Md »b? . j 
(If possible a flnt 

11 tumm Document- 

102 Grove Park. Load»**!j 
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Married Women, 

1925, used thelr 0 **'"^ 1 
private and 

volumes of ihc orlpinw^ 
edition of the ^ 

’ mentar? sections. . 

Institute of Hfcwrkjjl.Srt 
. venity ofLwjftf 
London WCI . 

NuriMVeu 

diaries, 

for on accounl ^ 
to discover the 

George JwaJJJjjgri 

45 Well Wolk. LomKf.^j 

ssaisffgta 

and descendants, 

■ Budapest L 

jab 

Wrgiman s« 

any -kite!* 
to other than 
dents (he 


, Papers of Jnmes Madisoa 
j jme 7:3May, 1783-20 February, 

[W by William T. Hutchinson 
[William M- E- Rachal 
p. University of Chicago Press. 


^ihis volume, 3umes Madison is 
1 st emerging dearly from the 
Bwof his patron. Jcficrson, who 
t to succeed Franklin as 
-iter at the Court of the Most 
Bian King. The partnership 
Ipaster and disciple continues, 
Freailing this book one is 
n conscious of -the great role 
Ettie James Madison is being 
/or: the role of nn American 
or SoIon-cum-Plato. 

H Madison was given this 
jo to reveal his constructive 
.yssosoon was in part accidental. 
!cne thing, he gained something 
ilkdUiDiisionment from which 
color still suffered after his tm- 
ijnate. almost disastrous, experi- 
1 as Governor of Virginiu. It is 
than at other periods of 
koo's life to see the sage of 
Kicello us retiring from Ihc pains, 
its, humiliations of public life. 

the near breakdown of the 
liilve federal system of the 
jliclH of Confederation " pre- 
fed problems— indeed. possibilities 
atei — that caused some smug 
ition at Westminster and some 
IKion and pessimistic speculation 


nt Paris and Versailles. Sceptical 
politicians like Hamilton discounted 
the surviving optimism iff the older 
revolutionary leaders, even Washing- 
ton's. That (lie United States would 
formally ret 11 111 to ihc covert 

authority of ihc quondam Mother 
Country or sink to a status equivalent 
to that of the docile allies of Ihc 
Roman people wax not merely a 
matter of dramatic pessimism, Per- 
haps Ihc hold and hopeful experi- 
ment exposed to the gaze of the 
world in 1776 had failed. Perhaps 
the surviving colonics of Britain 
would set an example to a candid 
world of (he wisdom and profitability 
of loyally, with the leaders of the 
failed Revolution. »1 hexl failed 
heroes like Washington's contem- 
porary, General Paoli, enduring the 
humiliation of seeing the triumph of 
such evasive characters as Henry 
Laurens or that imitator of General 
Monck, Benedict Arnold. 

Since we know that the United 
States did not. in fact, collapse hut 
was reorganized nn a far more 
effective basis than that of the in- 
creasingly incompetent government 
of the Articles of Confederation, one 
has to bear in mind how natural 
pessimism was to many or the 
Patriots, and how natural was smug 
satisfaction in Whitehall and Windsor 
at seeing the former rebels earning 
their comc-dppancc. Hut if we try to 
exclude from our minds the actual 
destiny of the United States, the dif- 
ficulties that the infant republic faced 
and survived make the role of Madi- 


son more and more important niul 
more and more interesting, it was 
lucky for Madison, perhaps, that 
Jefferson was sent oil to France as 
American Minixlcr to the- Most 
Christian King, leaving the physically 
unimpressive little man. James 
Madison, to display a practical 
sagacity which his great mentor 
might have lacked. 

More, of course, is involved than 
lire destiny of the infant United 
Slates. The liquidation of the War 
was a com plica led and maddening 
business. Neither die former im- 
perial government nor the new gov- 
ernment of the United Slates had 
clean hands, it is now clear that 
Ihc future lay with Ihc quondam 
colonics und not with Canada : but 
Ibis was not self-evident in 1783. We 
know that the bankruptcy of the 
French monarchy was a very import- 
ant element in the immediate history 
of the infant United States, hut King 
Louis XVI seemed secure enough 
when Jefferson left for Versailles. We 
know that many of the temporary 
solutions of the United States finan- 
cial problems were quite inadequate, 
just as we know that much better 
solutions were, in fact, to be found 
in the not very remote future. But 
it is by reading this correspondence 
to and from Madison, Jefferson and 
the rising generation of political 
leaders, like young Alexander Hamil- 
ton. that we can understand the pres- 
sure which led to the calling of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 


and to 1 lie creation of die present 
government. 

We can sec. for example, that the 
United States had to survive the hos- 
tile economic policy of Ihc govern- 
ment uf George III and the polemical 
justification of il written by Gibbons's 
friend. Lord Shot I'icltl. Wc can see 
that ihc Older of tho Cincinnati was 
not going to he u dangerous fascist 
lobby in the new republic, and we 
can see also that die problem of the 
organization of the territory surren- 
dered to the Union which was soon 
to he the basis of the new slates, was 
not to present as many difficulties 
as pessimists thought, flic state of 
“ Franklin " came to nothing, hut 
the states of Tennessee nnd Kentucky 
were very soon to exemplify the flexi- 
bility of the American historical 
destiny. 

The polemical literature referred 
to illustrates the limitations of 
prophecy. The editors of this volume 
of the Madison papers arc convinced 
that he was not the author of the 
North American. Their nominee for 
the authorship of this once famous 
tract is Richard Peters. Certainly the 
negative argument against this 
pamphlet being the work of Madi- 
son, that very precise writer, is very 
strong. There are, of coutsc, other 
problems of the infant and fragile 
Union which were more easily soluble 
than contemporaries usually thought. 
For example, the hostility and tear 
excited by the urban vices of Phila- 
delphia turned out to be exaggerated. 


Philadelphia is not, even today, 
Plato's Republic or M ore's Utopia, 
hut it is not the city which best illus- 
trate* the dangers of urban growth in 
America. Yet the fear of great cities 
monopolizing power was serious in 
this period, as Jt was on a much smal- 
ler scale to be serious when Okhffiomu 
was ruled by “ Alfalfa ” Bill Murray 
at the beginning of this century. The 
United States was fortunate, also, in 
being able to slay out of the compli- 
cated political and diplomatic world 
of Frederick the Great, Catharine the 
Great, and Joseph the Intelligent. 
That great stroke of luck for ihe 
United States, Ihc French Revolution, 
could not he foreseen, and, of course, 
it had a very high price. 

The scientific interests of Jefferson 
and his friends aro well illustrated, for 
example, by the debate over Buffon's 
theory of beat. ChasteKux is 
deservedly praised by Jefferson ; and 
it is a sign of the international char- 
acter of American cull u re that 
George Hancock called his planta- 
tion in Powhatan County "Santil- 
lano”. But one might wish perhaps 
that the editors had illuminated for 
the common reader the literary allu- 
sion to Gil Bias. Obviously the next 
volume will be even more interesting 
since it will cover the rallying of 
forces which led to the adoption of 
a new Constitution for the United 
Slates. Madison comes out of this 
volume well, which illustrates both 
his deep learning and his political 
good sense. 
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Judith M. The Prc- 
top of China. 156pp. Newton 
Wt: David und Charles. 12.511. 
r Introduction Judith M. Tries!- 
gte to task curlier approaches 
JJwm pre-history, promising, at 
[ty implication, lira entirely new 
nation. Unfortunately, the 
c is not kept, und ulihough 
interesting points arc raised. 
|.®rt seldom adequately dcvcl- 

1 book of this scope is to offer 
sil naw ' '} sll0ul < 1 at least have 
of being well written. 
inJW. one surmise 
itni lre,s . lm!1Q was in fact two 
m people. One of these— evi- 

hvoS 008 ^ t_hQS 11 weakness 

• w!iEk j 8I ? d Portentous sen- 

£3™ down by such dreud- 
«'S 1S .I M “muMi-ethnicily ” 

ttaSSS?! 1 " Th ® other 
timw 6 breathless and exchimu- 

itolMr. DOT T maI,y rescrv ed for 
jJ^,!" lhe worst passages 

Ka w »t e t,me< Sonte- 
: that the 

A and ( S 8ul , a, ' y written in 

5il ^? tcd 1,110 English 
ilio nLi J h Us were- the pre- 
^% 8urT0 Y ndcd hy ihc 
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are inadequate, 
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231pp. 
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whom it is alt new, sonic of the 
anecdotes will be amusing, sonic 
surely obscure. She makes some 
sage observations about great artists 
she has met nnd /or admired. It is 
her capacity still to be amazed and 
deeply moved by new discoveries 
which keeps her, at eighty-four, so 
Incredibly (ns .she would say) young. 

W.M Ki l r, l.vWRi Nu: J .\ Mi's, Aircraft 
Pioneer. 241pp. Angus ami Kuben- 
son. £2.75. 

As an Australian officer serving with 
the RFC in Fgypt ami in France ami 
lutec ax the organizer of aircraft pro- 
duct Ion in Austral iu, Sir Lawrence 
Wacketi found amplo scope for his 
energy and ingenuity. On ihc western 
front in 1918, he devised u method 
(and designed the parachute) 
lor delivering boxes of ammunition 
by air to the artillery during the 
advance. In Australia between the 
wars he began Imiiding small aircraft, 
including an excellent amphibian and, 
after many difficulties, established 
the government aircraft works near 
Melbourne which served the Com- 
monwealth magnificently in the 
Second World War. This auto- 
biography reveals un irrepressible 
character und outlines an important 
phase in Ausiruliit’.i history. 
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Classics 

Cklro, The Nature of the (lads. 

■ Translated by Horace C. P. 

McGregor. - 277pp. Penguin. 

Paperback, 40p. 

"The two noblest works that ever 
were penned by mere humau wis- 
dom”: how many today would 
tigrfce with Voltnir&’s choice of 
Cicero’s Tusndan Disputations and 
his dialogue on The Nature of ilie 
dads V Yet Horace McGregor's 
very readable translation is wel- 
come: for this debate on the rival 
philosophies of tho Epicurean, Stoic 
and Academic schools deals with 
problems of fundamental importance 
and still unresolved difficulty. The 
value of the book is further increased 
by John Ross’s long introduction on 
the historical setting of the treatise 
and its influence on later European 
thought: while, following tho ex- 
ample of H. H. Cludius (I8LJ), lie 
has added as an appendix an imagi- 
nary continuation of the: Dialogue. 
In this the original participant? listen 
to comments . from the two main , 
movements of post -Ciceroni an specu- 
lation ; historic Chrfctjunily, repre- 
sented by LactantitM, and modern 
atheism, represented by one Thomas 
Godless obiit 197ft It is a measure 
of the worth of Cjcero’s ^treasury; 
of ancient argumentation that such 


an appendix is appropriate and 
worthwhile. 

SrNi'.c .v, Naturalcs Quacstlones //. 

Volume 10. Translated by Thomas 

H. Corcoran. 312pp. I Icincmann. 

£1.75. 

This second volume deals with prob- 
lems relating to Ihc Nile, Half nnd 
Snow, Earthquakes, Winds nnd Com- 
ets: and there have been added 
indexes of sources, names und sub- 
jects for both volumes. Jl is good to 
have mi convenient an edit ion of n 
wink which served the Middle Ages 
as a textbook : and though today its 
scientific value is minimal. Ihe brows- 
ing humanist can find here mallei to 
interest, m entertain or to astonish 
him. 


Education 

Will iuiu-aD, Nani i i I-. The Evolution 

of the Nursery-Infant Sclwol. 

146pp. Roullcdgc and Keguu Paul. 

£1.80 (paperback, 90p). 

Tn the mid 1960s a quarter to n third 
of children from the professional 
middle clusses attended nursery 
school. The most interesting purl of 
this description of the evolution of 
the nursery school shows early efforts 
to provide what we would call "a 
compensatory start" for less privi- 
leged children. Nanette Whitbread 
covers sonic well-trodden ground in 
her Khort summaries of the ideas of 
educational thinkers^ from Robert 
Owen to Friedrich Froebel. Il is a 
pity that the strictly chronological 
framework she uses does not' lend 
itself to a: considered, discussion of 
the diverse and ofteri conflicting 
factors In the development of nursery 
provision and what we mean by it 
for our youngest children. 


doubt, would have increased the price. 
The lungihy appendixes include de- 
tailed population and land-use statis- 
tics for each region, and a compre- 
hensive bibliography and index. 


History 

Ritchie, John, Punishment and 
Profit . 324 pp. ncmcninnn. £4. 

Iu 1818. the British Government, 
itliirnicil by adverse reports of the 
conduct of affairs in the convict 
settlements of Now .South Wule.s and 
Van Diemen's Land, appointed John 
Thomas Higge to investigate and re- 
port on the administration of the 
colonics. The resultant Higge Re- 
ports were an import mil milestone in 
tho gradual transition of the .settle- 
ments from British jails to autono- 
mous .slates. Biggc even managed to 
reconcile punish men l und profit by 
recommending the assignment of 
conviels to private landholders for 
employment. The manner in which 
Biggc curried out his delicate and 
difficult tusk and his subsequent 
clash with Lachlan Macquarie pro- 
vide tho basis for a fascinating story. 
John Ritchie'* book reflects Ihe 
three years’ research he spent nn the 
subject ; the origins, nature and signi- 
ficance of the Bigge Reports are fully 
explored. An extensive bibliography 
and index complete n work which Is 
well documented and very readable. 

Humour 

hUcolas Bentley's Tales from Shake- 
spear e. - 1 1 Ipp. . .Mitchell Bcazlcy., 


Geography 

LeanAMTH, N«tf.Y and Awwiw. 

Regional, l-undscape x of Australia. 

493pp. Hcinemann Educational. 

£ 8 - • V 

Andrew and Nancy Learmontb have 
produced a descriptive geography of 
Australia, examining each of the 
natural regions of this -vast continent 
in turn. The result is an extremely in- 
formative work presented in n style 
which allows the general reader to 
. grasp . the essential* pf a Subject 
usually obscured by technical, jargon. 
The numerous photographs nnd 
maps have been carefuJIy chosien and 
well positioned to integrate With the 
text. It is « pity that more .colour 
photographs were not included . to 
illustrate better the huge and harsh 
Australian landscapes, but Hus, no 


. "T ~ r r • 1 -,t , •••.-. ’ 

Nifoijal. Bentleys illustration ii'foji this 
book are full of his special, astrin- 
gent humour lind would ulone make - Local History 
it worthwhile. His ultcmpt, how- 
ever, to re-tell Shakespeare, or to 
re-tcll lb? Lnmbs re-telling Shake- 
speare, fs less successful. The fistrin 


Eocal Government 

UiNi t, Joyce and Norton, Ai an. Srt- 
: tiny up the New Authorities. 
1 55pp. Charles Knight. £3 (paper- 
buck, £1.80). 

The many harassed officers nnd coun- 
cillors buttling with the problems of 
local government " reform ” may well 
feci, if they read this book, Hint they 
could have done without so many 
self-evident truths. The book is based 
on researches made by the authors 
Into cases of local government re- 
organization In the 1960s. The ex- 
perience gained has been used to 
write a “handbook" on the man- 
agement of reorganization. It is in 
fact u systematic compendium of 
advice. Much oF the advice is impcc* 
cubic but it will be hard to follow in 
a situation brimming with anxieties, 
■•jealousies and injuries to hopes and 
•pride. . ’ v- ■* 
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kinds of subjects. Designed to 
attract the Londoners of the coffee- 
houses and country gentlemen, il was 
Willlamitc in sentiment but neverthe- 
less inadvertently ran inm trouble 
with authority now und then. .Swift 
admired il and contributed a poem, 
but later changed his opinion. The 
Huntington Library bus two sets of . 
the Sletrury, on which the author 1 
Ims worked to produce this sindy of 
the journal and its contents. llunUm 
himself. Pope’s " broken bookseller 
and abusive .scribbler of the 
Diuu tnd, here appears ns n mail with 
a bright new idea which, with the help 
of his brother-in-law Samiiol 
Wesley and others, he brought tu 
successful realization. 




gent wit peeps through at times and 
some ofj lib modern quips hit. home. 
'But the mnsic hull has done the sub- 
ject to cjefnh. il best left ihere. 


JournaiUm 

Mcfiwfflt; G M^UKT D- V The Oracle of 
, the Coffee House. 254pp. Sun 
Marino, California: Jfunfington 
1 Library. 58.50, * ; ; 

Gilbert #. . McE v^en’s theme ■ l& tbe 
history 6f an early ^successful experi- 
ment In English journalism., John 
/Dupton's Athenian . Mercury, a 
bj -weekly journal pf lpe 1690s, ,-wa^ a 
\ novelty In that it .was in Ihe form df 
q^estioij and answer, undertaking to 
reply to. readers’ queries op oil 
: ■ s. 1 i" . ' 1 


Brown, A. F. J. Essex People 17* 0- 
im. From their Diaries, Memoirs 
and Letters. 215pp. Chelmsford: 
Essex Record Office. £2.10. 

• A collection of diaries, fourteen in 
all, kept by people during tho 
eighteenth and nineteen ih centuries 
iffustfates:' how people cif various 
caUin^s lived, thought and worked 
- during period, ft is a represen- ; 
■i (alive selection ; for the di<iri*i<r 
include ' former’s and tradesmen, 
clergymen, a doctor, a postman and 
a young girl. Brief introductions to 
: the selections from their journals aro 
provided by Ibe editor. 

.CtWKEs,; ' The Southampton 

: Police Force )S36 l856. 48pp. 
■!;. SoUlbamplon: The City of Souih- 
amp ton Corporation: 45 p. 

'This brief booklet on the early evalu- 
ation of a;local police force illustrates 
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well Hie way in which (lie police 
style ties doped from Ihc old watch 
urnm'JUMncnts The appendixes repro- 
duce some key documents mid the 
pictorial mutter is relevant and in- 
formative. Anne Cookes has made u 
small but valuable contribution to 
police history, in a pleasing style. 

Medicine 

Km VATS v, Pctcr (Compiler). A Cata- 
logue of Incunabula and Sixteenth 
Century Printed Books. 51pp. 
Bethesila: US Department of 

Health, Education and Welfare, 
S2.75. 

Only five years after publishing (ho 
catalogue of its sixteenth-century 
printed books the US National Lib- 
rary of Medicine records the acces- 
sion of 272 additional books of the 
period with twenty-seven incunabula 
acquired since 1950, testifying, as 
John Blake, chief of the library’s 
History of Medicine division, points 
out, to “ a continuing programme for 
augmenting resources in historical ns 
well as current medicine The cata- 
loguing formula is concise, informa- 
tive, and cross-referenced where 
necessary to standard authorities. A 
library already so rich can hardly 
hope to acquire books of the first 
rank, but these accessions are notable 
for their range of interest from 
medieval texts such os blood-letting 
almanacs and Est wood’s judicial 
astrology to L’Ecluse’s botanical 
surveys of Spain and Austria and 
GuilJcmeau's “ French Surgery *' in 
the Dutch translation of 1598. There 
arc numerous minor rarities, includ- 
ing books not previously recorded 
for American libraries and early 
doctoral theses from several Germnn 
universities. Most interesting are the 
vemnculnr texts in seven languages, i 
many of them from little-known f 
presses scattered between LUbeck and , 
Granada. 


now exclude the former colonial 
territories, all of which will be in- 
cluded in the three Overseas volumes 
still to come. Following the pattern 
of Europe I, all these lists have 
been revised to provide a strictly 
chronological listing of each coun- 
try's issues, irrespective of the nature 
of rhe stamp, so that officials, post- 
age dues, charity stamps and others 
are interspersed with the normal de- 
finitives. Apurt from inevitable price 
revisions (some downward), many 
small improvements and the inclu- 
sion of historical notes add to the 
usefulness of this new Europe 2 
catalogue. 

Tester, H. E. Literature of Cinder- 
ella Philately. 1 04pp. Harrow: 
Cinderella Stamp Club. Paperback, 
£2.40. 

Sometimes called "sideline" phila- 
tely, “ Cinderella ” philately covers 
everything other than government 
authorized postage stamps. Collec- 
tors interested in this aspect ot the 
hobby collect local stamps, bogus 
issues, forgeries, fiscal stamps, non- 
postal charily stamps: in fact, 

anything non-postal to which the 
description “ stamp " can be applied, 
This new book provides a compre- 
hensive bibliography of books in all 
languages and lists the more import- 
ant articles, mainly in English, deal- 
ing with Cinderella stamps which 
have appeared in the philatelic press. 


Photography 

Strand, Paul. 


Retrospective 


Philately 


Europe 2. Stamp Catalogue. 575pp. 
Stanley Gibbons. Paperback, 
£2.35. 


This bihp second of .tho three new- 
style • dMnlofcues of. Europe which ■' 


Monograph. Volume I 1915-1946. 
150pp. Volume II 1950-1968. pp 
151-380. New York: Aperture. 
$40 the set. 

In these two large volumes are en- 
shrined a selection from the 
work of one of the world's great 
photographers. The first volume 
covets 1915 to 1946 with photographs 
taken in the United States and 
Mexico; the second covers 1950 to 
1968 nnd roams through France, 
Italy, the Outer Hebrides, Egypt, 
Ghana, Morocco and Rumania. 
There are portraits, landscapes, town- 
scapes, close shots of machines, 


plants, trees, rocks and buildings. 
Between the pictures (all black-and- 
white) are interspersed quotations, 
sometimes crisp, often flowery, from 
various sources. 

Every shot [ is meticulously com- 
posed and executed by this perfection- 
ist of the school that has maintained 
(he tradition initiated by David Octa- 
vius Hill. (It tends to rely oil the small 
stop and the large negative.) From 
the start Paul Strand s approach Ims 
been one of directness, simplicity ami 
vision ; what he eliminates is as im- 
portant as What he includes. He 
avoids nil trickery and never .shows 
off. To him tha object itself is Ihc 
important thing— the object to he re- 
corded with that clarity, rich in tex- 
ture and minute in detail, which only 
photography can achieve. Vet every 
shot is more than n recorded object ; 
in spite of the mechanical nature of 
his means. Strand reveals a kind of 
timeless, iconic significance in what- 
ever he photographs. 

The reproductions convey the re- 
markable quality of the original 
prints, and thus represent a rare ach- 
ievement in book production. An 
English edition is planned for 1973. 

Psychology 

Lowe, Gordon R. The Growth of 
Personality. 272ppi Penguin. 
Paperback, 45p. 

Gordon Lowe covers various stages 
of personality growth to old age, 
sticking largely to a Freudian plan. It 
is a pity that he devotes so little space 
to the personality of the elderly 
btfcnusc It is a subject which is little 
considered. The basic question of 
whether there are psychological differ- 
ences between the elderly (soy 
seventy) nnd the very old (say ninety)) 
is not explored. Dr Lowe has some 
touches of unexpected humour, and 
quotes a study that proved a paranoid 
policeman was super-efficient because 
he had lost all touch with reality. On 
the whole, however, not a Ycry 
original book. 


published in 1964 has given the author 
an opportunity to include much new 
material on imprint ing and the effects 
of parly experience in animals. He has 
aho added a short though relevant 
chapter on imprinting in relation to 
human behaviour. 


Social Studies 

Mom v. Pi - ilk 0. Guidance, Selecthm 
and Training. Ideas and Applica- 
tions. 361pp. Rout ledge and Kogan 
Paul. £5. 

Courses in management and business 
studies arc increasing in number 
whether they are run by individual 
firms or educational institutions. This 
will be a useful, detailed but clear 
guide for the vital field of selection 
and (raining. Its emphasis is rightly 
on (he importance for both manage- 
ment ami employees to identify their 
aims and know what they require 
from n specific job. Inevitahly the 
application of sophisticated selection 
techniques seems more appropriate 
for sophisticated jobs and the prob- 
lem remains of how to motivate em- 
ployees in the less attractive jobs. 


Sluckin. W. Imprinting and Early 
Learning. 1 82pp. Methuen. £2 
(pnpcrback, £1). 

This new edition of a book originally 


Theatre 

Dobbs, Brian. Drury Lane. 226pp 
including unnumbered plates. 
Cassell. £3.75. 

Brian Dobbs has gone conscientiously 
through the published material on the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, nnd in- 
quired adequately into its more recent 
history. The need to compress over 
three hundred years of the theatre's 
life into a short book results in a 
somewhat pedestrian account with 
far too much being cursorily dis- 
missed. The presentation of the illus- 
trations is uninspired. It is, neverthe- 
less, useful to have a less impression- 
istic survey of the Lane than tho late 
W. Macquecn Pope’s. If Mr Dobbs 
has not risen to the heights of his sub- 
ject, he certainly shows what Iiunpens 
when a theatre becomes too big for 
its business. 


World Attain 

John and W, 

lE.I.lon.i, / n(fnw £M 

Over population, 

mil Ian. £4,50 3i V- 

f M"cd. Most M 
have been made by KW iJZ 
inv:.ri : .bly reta 7 
physical resources 
complacent assurances ib»r 
most infinite elasticity^ 
energy sources and thrirosu 
Jar credo that for all 
developing or develop, 
expansion of labour foie* 
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being. However, many otha 
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over-population, inclodioeth 

rather than the fact of i 
the possible effect o( k 
pressure (especially on spat* 
on capital) on relation 
nations. Because it was Ify 
latter aspect had been m 
discussed, the South Africa 
of International Attain Id 
fercnce on the subject ia ii 
burg in June 1970 and (hr 
volume represents an tfihtj 
of the proceedings of tint 

The papers make inlerrtq 
ing; the discussions evraai 
The factual background f 
though conventional in cm 
refreshingly different iniQk 
ally in their avoidance oil 
emphasis. On the draff 
conference a distinctioa hi 
between numbers and 
general tone of the 
sombre, though hope ii w 
present high level of It 
action against population 
of the growing tendency R 
viduul national govcnunuB 
specific policies of action » 
the growth of their own 
T he conference approved 

This volume is a vbI 
vention in tho public (Ws2 . 
population problems if 
worth reading. v j 
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DUKERIES COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 


A CHARTERED LIBRARIAN 


is required lor tho post of School Librarian at this 
School. 

Applicants should posso&9 all-round professional 
ability and be willing to take a full part In Ihe life of a 
developing school community. 

Snfflry ; AP4 (C2.100 W.jnn por armiffilj 

Further details from County Liliinn.m, County Itall. Word 

D rid q ford. NoHInghHm. NG2 7QI\ 

Closing dnla : 1 September. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 

£ducaf/on Doportmont, Libraries Division 

SENIOR ASSISTANT (MUSIC) 

Speolal Grade (Librarian!) £1,368-22,205 Including 
London ‘ Weighting * allowance. 

Chartered Librarian preferred, but candidates hold- 
ing Part II of the Librarian Association Examination 
will also be considered. 8ome experience In music 
and gramophone record iibrarienshlp Is essential. 
Starting salary depending upon qualifications and 
experience ; progress beyond the bar (£1,9 OB 
Inclusive) will be dependent upon the holder of Ihe 
post being a chartered librarian. 

Further information and application forms (return- 
able not later than Monday, September 11th next) 
(rom Roy Smith. F.L.A., Borough Librarian. Central 
Library, Manor Park Road. Sutton, Surrey. 

T. M. H. SoOtt, 
Principal Chief Officer. 


CORNWALL COUNTY LIBRARY 

Librarian 

NORTH CORNWALL 

PROFESSIONAL TEAM ( RE-ADVERTIBEMENT) ' 
Salary : Librarians 8caie £1,68942.100 
This post, which la based at Newquay, offers an 
interesting opportunity for a really profeMronal 
approach to work with the community; the Chartered 
Librarian appointed will be free from routine clerical 
duties and have a rewarding, demanding and reopen- 
.sibto task- Specialisation In a particular area of service 

..rtf .wcsptatj' i_ ••-. . - ,l 

If you ere Interested: please write for further details 
andappth»Ho n,twmU): 

The County Librarian. 

County Library, 

County Hall, • . . ; 

Truro. Cornwall- 

C(oaingdflter'lBi8eptambefil972. 


AUGUST 18 1972 TLS: 979 


UNIVERSITY OF TRONDHEIM 
NORWAY 

Choir of 

English Linguistics 

Applications are invited for the Chair of English 
Linguistics at the Unlversily of Trondheim, Norway. The 
prolessor, to be appointed from July 1st, 1073, will have 
special responsibility for lecturing on the older periods 
of Ihe language. 

Salary : Grade A on Norwegian salary scale for 
senior posts, currently N.ki87,290 p.n. at present. Of 
this amount N.krl.573 Is a compulsory contribution to 
the National Pension Scheme. 

Applicants are evaluated both on professional 
qualifications and on the bads of their research and 
other scholarly work- Work which they wish to be con- 
sidered should be sent In five copies to the University 
of Trondheim, to be received up lo one month after Ihe 
final date of application. Current work which will soon 
be finished may be sent up to three months after the 
final date, provided notice is given in advance. 

Applicants must also submit six copies of a list 
of the work they are submitting, giving details of publi- 
cation where appropriate. 

Further details may be obtained from the Univer- 
sity. 

Applications, Including cortiflcd copies ot testi- 
monials and lull dotails ot education and professional 
career, should bo addressed personally to The King. 
Envelnpas addressed to tho University at Trondheim, 
Cot I ago ot Arts and Scfonco, 7000 Trend holm, by 1st 
Docombor, 1072. 


Information 
Scientists W 

Two Information scientists ora nonilcd In tho Indus- 
trial Communication Doportmont ol ERA. 

Applicants should have a graduato lovol knowledge 
of electrical onnlneertng or phyoics, together with a 
reading knowlodgo of a European language. One post 
Involves the supervision ol translation work and two 
languages, ono of which must be Russian, are required 
in this case. 

Duties will Include answering Indue trial enquiries 


involving literature soarchos: preparation of abstracts 
for publication : developing the existing serviooe 
Including nvcroljlm and computor based Information 


systems. Computor activities Involve the use of 
ASSASSIN, INSPECand 8CISEARCH. 

Experience or qualification In Information work 
would be an advantage, bui training will bo provided. 

Commencing salary will be In ono of tho following 
two ranges. £1,280 to £2,050 or £1,370 to £2,800, 
depending on qualifications and exporlonco. All 
salaries are reviewed annually to match performance. 

Please apply, giving full details of oareer and salary 
progression, to:— 

Mr. G. J. Dempsey, Personnel Manager, 

Electrical Research Association, 

Cleova Road. Leetherhead, Surrey 
Telephone Leatherhead 74151. 
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imd sweii LONDON . 

IlWCI untKMrr 

Chartered Librarians 
in Secondary Schools 

There arc currently vacancies for Chartered Ubrnnam ro 
wort 361 -hour 5-day week at Ihc following schools:— 

HACKNEY POWNS .SCHOOL <B0Y8> 

; J . Do'jffOs Park Hoad, E5 8NP, 

ISAAC NEWTQN SCHOOL -(BOYS) 
lonceucr Rond, Wl i IQS- 
ST. PA(lL*ft WAY SC KOOi (MIXED) : 

SheimcrUinu Close. PCw, E3 4 AN. 

.’.SOUTH HACKNEY SCHOOL (MIXED) 

.V’, OkuM Road.i-9 JfBX. ' 

-Sulnry «uta : Ct,W4^4Z^. 
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